
























Among the products of this 


Company used by Western 
industry are: 

CAUSTIC SODA 

CHLORINE 

CRYOLITE 

CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
KRYOCIDE 


PENCHLOR ACID- 
PROOF CEMENTS 


ASPLIT CEMENT 
PENNPAINT 
AMMONIA 











A PLANT BUILT TO SERVE 
THE PAPER PULP INDUSTRY 
IN THE NORTHWEST 





@ Located in Tacoma, where it is convenient to all of the 


main centers of the paper pulp industry in this part of 
the country, the plant of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of 
Washington has been established solely to serve Western 
industry. 


One of its major products is the liquid chlorine so 
widely used by the Pacific pulp and paper industry because 
of its high quality and the extreme care which marks every 
phase of this Company’s service to customers. 


Based on an unusual background of experience in the 
handling and use of liquid chlorine in pulp and paper 
mills, instructions are available from our Service Depart- 
ment which users find extremely valuable. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MANUFAC GRIN co. OF WASHINGTON 





a TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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Closing of the Baltic increasing daily the osnnil control 
of Germany over Sweden and Finland and likewise increas- 
ing the potential danger to American pulp and paper mills. 


tion remains in the status quo 

of a month ago as this is writ- 
ten. While official data on imports 
of pulp into the United States dur- 
ing May have not as yet been re- 
leased by the Department of Com- 
merce, unofficial data indicates that 
imports of chemical pulp from Swe- 
den, Finland and Norway for that 
month amounted to 2,528 short tons 
as compared with 104,906 short tons 
in May of 1939, and 36,628 short 
tons in April of this year. 


Teo: overseas wood pulp situa- 


No vessels of any nationality 
have plied the Atlantic between the 
Baltic and the United States in re- 
cent weeks according to the best in- 
formation available. A  combina- 
tion of mine fields and fear of cap- 
ture by one or the other of the bel- 
ligerents keeps the shipping in and 
out of the Baltic at a standstill. 


Pulp importers in New York ap- 
pear to be of the belief that the 
situation will remain stagnant un- 
til the war between Great Britain 
and Germany is settled one way or 
the other. 


In the meantime it is important 
for the pulp and the paper industry 
of the United States to note that 
the present situation is forcing Swe- 
den and Finland into economic vas- 
salage to Germany and secondarily 
to Russia. 

The Baltic is no longer a sea: it 
is only an inland lake. Sweden and 
Finland have no choice but to sell to 
Germany and to Russia and at the 
latter nations’ own terms. A recent 
issue of the Swedish Timber Jour- 
nal said that Germany had been 
buying lumber in large quantities 
and had set a price approximately 
20 per cent below that existing be- 
fore the war. Sawmill operators 
did not want to sell but were forced 
to do so by the Swedish and Finnish 
governments in an effort to keep 
Germany friendly. 

It is apparent that the longer the 
Baltic is bottled up the greater will 
be the dependence of Sweden and 
Finland upon the goodwill of Ger- 
many. When the Swedes and the 
Finns are again permitted to export 
pulp to the United States as must 
surely be the case some day in the 
future, American paper mills will be 
buying pulp nominally from those 
countries but actually from Ger- 


many for Sweden and Finland have 
no alternative but to become eco- 
nomic appendages of Nazi Ger- 
many 

When the day for the resumption 
of shipments comes the matter of 
prices will assume great importance. 
No one today can tell whether they 
will be very high or very low. A 
guess as good as any is that they 
will be high until the market here is 
saturated and competition with do- 


mestic - pulp producers becomes 
keen. Then totalitarian economics 
will possibly step in and ruthlessly 
cut the prices to insure almost all of 


the American pulp market. 

This high-low pulp price juggling 
has happened before but not under 
the domination of totalitarian con- 
trol. And the latter goes even far- 
ther in price cutting and state sub- 
sidies than the pulp mills them- 
selves ever did under laissez faire 
economics. 

As yet the United States has no 
defense against such raiding in the 
matter of wood pulp or any other 
product. Armaments are of no help 
in this war. 

A small group are cognizant of 
this peril and are working to make 
the entire nation aware of the dan- 
ger to our economic system of mar- 
ket raiding by a totalitarian Europe, 
but as yet the nation as a whole is 
concentrating upon tangible arma- 
ments, ignorant of the economic 
danger that is waiting only for the 
end of the war to demoralize our 
business structure before we recover 
our horse sense and do something 
about it. 


E. W. Tinker Comments on 

Post-War Conditions 
@ Along this line of thought E. W. 
Tinker, executive secretary of the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion, speaking before the annual 
convention of the American Pulp 
& Paper Superintendents conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, June 20th, had 
this to say: 

“What the future holds in post- 
war days is a matter of grave con- 
cern; concern not only to executives 
in the industry but to all those who 
make their livelihood as a part of 
the industry. The possibility that 
with the conclusion of the war, con- 
ditions will be created in foreign 
countries in which extremely low 
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wage scales will prevail and a vast 
post-war struggle for economic su- 
premacy will develop, will require 
formulation of new domestic policies 
and a rapid shifting of conditions in 
the American industry to meet for- 
eign competition. 

“Even now such new policy is be- 
ing formulated. Clear thinking and 
clear foresight at this time are es- 
sential if we are not to undergo a 
tremendous economic disruption 
with extremely unfortunate con- 
clusions, not only from a profit and 
loss standpoint but, more important, 
from the standpoint of the employ- 
ment of people within the industry. 

“The paper and pulp industry 
has made an enviable record in the 
stability of employment which it has 
given to labor. Any disruption of 
this enviable record must be avoid- 
ed. However, this will require real 
understanding not only within the 
industry itself but on the part of 
public officials and in fact the public 
itself. I have little doubt that we can 
meet the post-war period successful- 
ly but cooperation and understand- 
ing are essential if we are to do so. 
As I conceive it, this is a matter 
concerning which the American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association should es- 
tablish definite policies and develop 


definite objectives.” 


Totalitarian Economics 
@ Speaking of the ruthless eco- 
nomic practices of the totalitarian 
governments, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of July 2nd had this to say: 

“Our taxes stem from our de- 
fense program and both are the re- 
sult of a disorganized international 
situation. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, why market attentions 
cannot dwell more than for brief 
periods on domestic industrial and 
political affairs alone. Totalitarian 
trade methods and the fear that 
they will spread, export prices set 
without reference to costs and with 
the losses absorbed by the state, 
greater difficulties for private enter- 
prise that must compete unsubsi- 
dized in the arena of foreign trade 
—these are matters that are being 
discussed more generally in finan- 
cial circles. 

“However, as the National City 
Bank points out in its July review, 
the people who are viewing the 
prospect with almost hysterical 
alarm fail to remember that the 
problem of maintaining a standard 
of living against foreign competi- 
tion has not arisen overnight, but is 
as old as the industrial revolution. 
The real danger to this country, the 
bank says, is the failure to get the 
domestic situation in order; to re- 
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sume capital investment by which 
the productivity of labor is in- 
creased, costs reduced, and goods 
improved; and to understand that 
the American standard of living has 
not been created and cannot be 
guaranteed by legislative enactment, 
but is based upon the cooperation 
of research and engineering man- 
agement, capital and labor, to pro- 
duce more goods at lower unit costs. 


“If events (abroad) move in the 
direction feared, the National City 
Bank says, this country will have 
had ample warning. It may still 
feel confident in the principle that 
no state can gain in the long run by 
running its trade at a loss, and that 
in the end export trade in competi- 
tive markets must belong to the peo- 
ples which are most capable and 
hard working.” 

Written from the viewpoint of 
export trade the Wall Street Jour- 
nals’ comments only skirts the mat- 
ter of defense of our own markets, 
our standards of living against the 
pressure of slave labor subsidized 
competition. True it is that our 
standard of living cannot be guar- 
anteed by legislative enactment, but 
it is equally true that it can be pro- 
tected against foreign attack by leg- 
islation. This protection is one of 
today’s prime necessities in the de- 
fense program. 





Unofficial reports on wood pulp 
imports from Europe for the month 
of May this year indicate that a total 
of 2,528 short tons of chemical wood 
pulp came into the country from 
overseas. 

This total of 2,528 short tons was 
made up of 331 tons of bleached sul- 
phite pulp; as compared with 18,373 
tons in May, 1939; 1,504 tons of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp as compared 
with 44,170 tons in May a year ago; 
376 tons of bleached sulphate pulp 
against 8,587 tons in May, 1939; and, 
317 tons of unbleached sulphate in 
May this year against 33,506 tons a 
year ago. 

During the first five months of 
1940 imports from overseas of 
bleached sulphite totaled 39,662 tons 
against 78,101 tons in the comparable 
1939 period; unbleached sulphite im- 
ports amounted to 146,195 tons 
against 180,727 tons for the 1939 pe- 
riod; bleached sulphate pulp imports 
totaled 25,228 tons in the five months 
of 1940 as compared with 20,174 tons 
in the same period of 1939; and, un- 
bleached sulphate imports of 134,374 
tons compared with 149,124 tons in 
the 1939 five month period. 

The May imports of chemical pulp 
from overseas are believed to repre- 
sent only the final arrival of ship- 
ments which left Scandinavia some 
time ago before the complete inter- 
ruption of shipping. 

Official United States Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce im- 
port data for May was not available 
at the time of going to press. 











Pulp Stocks Declining 


@ In a talk before the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry 
in New York, June 24th, Johannes 
Westergaard, vice-president of At- 
terbury Brothers, Inc., pulp import- 
ers, warned paper mills that the 
pulp supply situation was more seri- 
ous than many believed it to be. 

He pointed out that stocks of 
wood pulp on hand at Atlantic and 
Great Lakes ports had been greatly 
reduced in recent months and are 
now lower than at any time since 
the Fall of 1937. He said that 
stocks went down some 50,000 tons 
in May and at that rate the entire 
surplus would be exhausted by the 
end of September. Yet, said Mr. 
Westergaard, a great many convert- 
ing mill operators were unconcerned 
about their future raw materials. 

He was not hopeful of imports 
from Sweden, Finland and Norway 
being resumed in the near future, 
not as long as Great Britain and 
Germany are at war. He said three 
factors operated against the re- 
sumption of shipments, physical, 
financial and political. 

Scarcity of ships plus mine fields 
resulting in high freight and in- 
surance rates were the physical ob- 
stacles Mr. Westergaard pointed 
out. 

The insistence that pulp be paid 
for before being shipped. For ex- 
ample, the Norwegians are asking 
that payment be made in Oslo prior 
to shipping. This is the financial 
obstacle. 

The political angle is that of the 
attitudes of the British and German 
governments. Neither will give an 
assurances that shipments will be al. 
lowed. If one approved the other 
might not. 


The Inadequacy of Petsamo 


@ Lately there has been much dis- 
cussion of the feasibility of ship- 
ping pulp from the Finnish Arctic 
port of Petsamo, and the arrival of 
a ship in New York from Petsamo 
on July 2nd caused some hopes to 
be raised. 

They were soon dashed when the 
shipping situation at Petsamo was 
analyzed. This one ship brought 
approximately 2,014 tons of pulp, 
presumably Finnish, together with 
some newsprint, wrapping paper 
and pulp board. 

Petsamo is some 200 miles north 
of the nearest pulp mill. It has no 
railroad facilities and is served by a 
single gravel road. It has two an- 
chorages of 36-foot depth and the 
depth alongside the quay is 23 feet. 
Dock facilities are meagre. Until 
recently there was dock space for 
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but one large sized ship at a time. 
Now it is reported that two large 
vessels or three small ones may load 
simultaneously. No warehouses are 
available at Petsamo. 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce recently reported that the 
Finns had agreed to allow the 
Swedes to ship from 25 to 372 per 
cent of the goods moving in and 
out of Petsamo, but no date was set 
for the beginning of this agreement 
and it was assumed that it would not 
become operative until the Finns 
had relieved the worst of the pres- 
sure on their own export and im- 
port situation. 

It is apparent that Petsamo is not 
going to be a very large leak in the 
bottle containing Sweden and Fin- 
land. 

Shipments via Russian Black Sea 
ports appear too costly and now 
with the Mediterranean a zone of 
conflict, undesirable. Likewise, ship- 
ments via the trans-Siberian railroad 
are considered uneconomic. 

In the meantime the tightening of 
the economic strings between Ger- 
many and Scandinavia continues. In 
its June 15th issue the Swedish 
Wood Pulp Journal said in part: 

“Seeing ‘that our exports are 
mainly confined to Germany and 
Italy an increasing number of our 
pulp mills have had to cease or cut 
down production. The production 
of wet mechanical pulp remains 


completely stopped. 


“The outcome of the negotiations 
for expanding the trade between 
Sweden and Germany is now await- 
ed with the greatest interest, more 
especially as a communication from 
the Foreign Office has stated that 
there is some prospect of increased 
exports of pulp. Two-thirds of our 
exports of cellulose to Germany 
have in recent years consisted of 
sulphate pulp, and one-third of sul- 
phite. As far as can now be judged, 
the Germans are still chiefly inter- 
ested in sulphate pulp, but the great 
shortage of paper in Germany dur- 
ing the war will probably necessitate 
considerable imports of sulphite 
pulp for making both paper and ar- 
tificial silk. It would be an excellent 
thing if mechanical pulp could also 
be sold in the German market to 
any considerable extent. 


“Sales of pulp of any kind have 
been very insignificant lately, and 
no current prices or quotations can 
be given.” 


Of Norway the Swedish Wood 
Pulp Journal had this to say: 


“Consul Ths. Stang, chairman of 
the Union Company, has stated in 


an interview that, in order to be 
able to start production in the pulp 
mills, particularly if cellulose is to 
be delivered for the manufacture of 
concentrated feeding stuffs at a 
price well below the present produc- 
tion costs, a downward adjustment 
of timber prices and wages will be 
necessary both in the mills and the 
forests. Negotiations for credits for 
the purchase of timber are proceed- 
ing with the Oslo Administrative 
Council and the banks. 

“According to information from 
Oslo, large sales have lately been 
made to Germany—about 100,000 
tons of mechanical pulp are men- 
tioned—but no prices have been an- 
nounced. The Krogstad cellulose 
mill, the Sawmill Association mill at 
Halden, and the Follum mills, have 
in the mean time resumed work. 
The Viul wood-grinding mill, which 
has sold 1,500 tons of wet mechan- 
ical pulp to Denmark for prompt 
shipment, has also been restarted. 

“Germany is sure to need both 
cellulose and wood pulp for rayon 
production and cattle food, but the 
point is whether she is willing to 
pay enough, so that the work can be 
continued. Payments will probably 
be made in the same way as in Den- 
mark, i. e. by German bills to be re- 
deemed by the Bank of Norway.” 

With Germany dominating the 
pulp producing nations of Europe 
the pulp industry in the United 
States and the paper industry, too, 
is operating under the sword of 
Damocles. 

In 1932 and 1933 and again in 
1937 and, 1938 the pulp industry of 
Scandinavia and Finland nearly 
eliminated the American industry 
through low wages and the depre- 
ciation of currencies. What would 
be the competition under totali- 
tarian control? 

The United States industry 
couldn’t compete unless one of two 
things were done; wages reduced to 
a level competitive with those of 
Sweden, Finland and Norway and 
all other costs reduced proportion- 
ately; or, effective anti-dumping leg- 
islation is passed by Congress to 
protect our present wage structure. 
This is the only solution that will 
not affect labor. 

It is labor’s problem as much as it 
is management’s. So far labor has 
cooperated but sporadically with 
management in efforts to obtain the 
necessary legislation to protect 
American wage standards. Consist- 
ent application of labor’s political 
power is essential to force Congress 
to act on this fundamental domestic 
problem. Management may not be 
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able to win the battle alone, and 
why should it be expected to? La- 
bor’s stake is equally large if not 
larger. 

The better way is to set Amer- 
ican cost of production as the mini- 
mum below which foreign products 
may not be sold. It is as simple as 
2 plus 2 equals 4. Perhaps it is too 
simple a weapon of defense in these 
days when both the government and 
the public consider defensive meas- 
ures of value only in proportion to 
the billions they cost. 


Bloedel Unbleached Mill 
Project Postponed 
@ Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, British Co- 


lumbia logging organization, is going 
ahead with the acquisition of a right-of- 
way and its draftsmen and engineers are 
continuing to prepare plans, but con- 
struction of the proposed $2,750,000 
sulphite pulp mill at Port Alberni has 
been deferred. 

“We are merely tabling the matter for 
the time being,’ said Bruce Farris, vice- 
president of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch. 
“We are convinced of the need for a 
pulp mill and regard the Port Alberni 
location and other factors as entirely 
logical. However, world conditions are 
so uncertain that we have decided to 
mark time for a while. This doesn’t 
mean that the project has been aban- 
doned. It’s just as much alive as ever. 
We’re just waiting for a more opportune 
moment to go ahead with it.” 

Meantime officials of the company and 
the city of Port Alberni are going ahea 
with preparation of an agreement that 
will eventually be put in the form of a 
plebiscite on which the taxpayers of Port 
Alberni will vote. This applies to the 
water supply and the appropriation of 
funds for construction of a pipeline. 

Arrangements are also being made for 
dredging of the channel in Port Alberni 
harbor to permit deepsea vessels to dock 
at the proposed wharf to be built in con- 
nection with the pulp mill. 


Major Eastman Dies 
In Portland 


@ Major Watson Eastman, 74, founder 
and president of the Western Cooperage 
Company and president of the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company of Oregon City, 
Oregon, died at his home in Portland on 
June 29th. Major Eastman had been i'l 


at home since last February. 


Born in Maine, Major Eastman moved 
to Vancouver, B. C., when 14. As a 
young man he founded the Vancouver 
Cooperage Company. Later in Los An- 
geles he started a cooperage plant and 
another in Aberdeen, Washington. In 
1906, Major Eastman moved to Portland, 
Oregon, and founded the Western Coop- 
erage Company of Oregon, now the par- 
ent company to plants in Vancouver, B. 
C., Seattle, San Francisco, Fresno, Los 
Angeles and Victoria, B. C 

In 1932 he became president of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company and un- 
der his guidance the company has re- 
turned to profitable operation. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Gertrude Eastman, a 
son, William Eastman, and four grand- 
children in Portland. 
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Technical Program Completed 
For TAPPI’s Fall Meeting in Seattle 


ITH the opening day of the 

1940 Fall Meeting of TAPPI 

to be held in Seattle, August 
20-23rd, only a month away Techni- 
cal Program Chairman W. R. Bar- 
ber has announced the complete pro- 
gram of technical papers and group 
dinners. 

From a study of the technical 
program, appearing later on in this 
report, it is apparent that it will be 
of exceptional interest and value to 
pulp, paper and board men in all 
parts of the country. 

It is well balanced in its interest 
to the research man, the technical 
man who applies technical develop- 
ments to daily production, to the 
non-technical operator and to the 
executive. 

“Our aim in preparing the pro- 
gram of papers and group dinners,” 
said Mr. Barber, “ was to provide a 
sufficient variety of timely subjects 
so that all men in the industry might 
find something of specific personal 
interest therein. The program has 
been planned with the thought in 
mind to give each man attending 
valuable ideas to take back to the 
mill. A further aim was to stimu- 
late both thought and discussion es- 
sential to the industry’s progress.” 

A glance at the schedule of papers 
and group dinners will reveal that 
the technical program is not limited 
in its interest to the men directly 
connected with the industry. It is 
of equal value to those who design, 
manufacture and sell equipment and 
supplies necessary in the production 
of pulp, paper and board. 


To Concentrate Upon Work 


@ To provide an atmosphere con- 
ducive to serious concentration upon 
the technical program it was ar- 
ranged to hold the meetings at 
which papers will be presented in 
Bagley Hall, the new and well 
equipped headquarters building of 
the Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The Uni- 
versity of Washington campus is 
about five miles from the Olympic 
Hotel and transportation will be 
provided to and from the hotel and 
campus. 

To further avoid distractions the 
luncheons on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day are to be held in the University 
Commons on the campus a short 
distance from Bagley Hall. 

A meaty, well-balanced program, 


presented under favorable condi- 
tions offers a fine opportunity for 
those attending the 1940 Fall Meet- 
ing of TAPPI in Seattle to greatly 
benefit from participating. 


Wood Trip Schedule Announced 


@ On Thursday, August 22nd, the 
men attending the Fall meeting are 
to see the big timber logging opera- 
tions of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany in the foothills of the Cascade 
mountains and be guests of the com- 
pany at a loggers luncheon at Camp 
18. 

Leo S. Burdon, Chairman of the 
Woods Trip Committee and Man- 
ager of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany, announces the detailed sched- 
ule of the trip as follows: 


Leave Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
b 


) ee 8:00 a. m 
Arrive Hamilton 10.30 p. m 
Leave Hamilton via logging 

i oe es 
Arrive Nooksack Siding ___. 11:30 a. m. 


Here one of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany’s important logging shows will be 
inspected. 
Leave Nooksack via logging 

ees eS 
Arrive at Camp 18 for lunch 12:45 p.m 
Leave Camp 18 via logging 

train SEL eee 
Arrive at Lake Grandy __ .. 3:45 p. m. 

Here the men will see another part of 
the company’s big timber logging opera- 
tions. 


Leave Lake Grandy via log- 


ST a 4:15 p.m. 
Arrive at Hamilton _________. 5:00 p. m. 
Depart for Seattle via bus —. 5:15 p.m 


Arrive at the Olympic Hotel, 


Seattle 7:45 p.m. 


“To see for one’s self how the 
big mature timber of the Pacific 
Northwest is harvested and provi- 
sion made for the natural re-seeding 
for another crop,” said Mr. Burdon 
in commenting upon the woods trip, 
“is not only educational but of ab- 
sorbing interest, particularly at this 
time when we are more dependent 
upon our own forest resources than 
ever before.” 


TAPPI Special Reservations 
Heavy 

@ As of July 15th, William A. 
Geiger, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeus- 
er Timber Company, Chicago, and 
Chairman of the Transportation 
Committee, announced that 83 defi- 
nite reservations had been made for 
the TAPPI Special Train leaving 
Chicago over the Northern Pacific 
Railway on Friday evening, August 
16th at 11 p. m. (Central Standard 
Time). 


“Many more have indicated their 
intentions to take the TAPPI Spe- 
cial for Seattle to attend the 1940 
Fall Meeting which is to be held 
August 20, 21, 22 and 23rd at the 
Olympic Hotel in that city, but have 
not made definite reservations so 
we aren’t counting them as yet,” 
said Mr. Geiger. 

“Interest is running high in this 
second Fall Meeting of TAPPI to 
be held on the Coast and we know 
that the Special will be filled for a 
most enjoyable trip out to Puget 
Sound. You will note among the 
reservations made to date, a large 
number of names that were on the 
reservation list for the Special which 
the Northern Pacific ran from Chi- 
cago to Portland, Oregon, for the 
meeting in September, 1934. 

“This is the best evidence that 
attending the TAPPI meeting in the 
Pacific Northwest and traveling by 
Special Train is the thing to do, for 
we all know that re-orders mean the 
customers are really satisfied. 


“Better make your reservations on 
the TAPPI Special immediately so 
the Northern Pacific will have plenty 
of Pullmans ready in Chicago by 
11 p.m. (C.S.T.) on Friday, August 
16th. Remember, the Northern Pa- 
cific is staging a big rodeo for its 
guests on the Special at Livingston, 
Montana, on Sunday, August the 
18th, and that we will arrive in Se- 
attle at 8 p.m. on Monday, August 
19th, the night before the meeting 
opens. 

“Send your reservations to me at 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Write or wire, but do it 
now. 

“As a number of people have in- 
dicated a desire to save time by 
flying from Chicago to Seattle, we 
expect the group will be sufficiently 
large to warrant the United Air 
Lines putting on a special plane, one 
of its 21-passenger twin - engine 
Douglas transports. United Air 
Lines planes leave Chicago in the 
evening and arrive in Seattle the fol- 
lowing noon. 

“A number of men are driving 
and taking their families to the 
Coast. The roads are good and the 
scenery excellent. Whether you go 
by train, plane or car you will be 
heartily welcomed to a most instruc- 
tive Fall meeting of TAPPI in Se- 


attle.” 
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Ladies to Be Entertained 
@ The ladies coming to Seattle will 
enjoy a long to be remembered pro- 
gram of entertainment arranged for 
them by Ray Smythe of Portland, 
Chairman of the Ladies Entertain- 
ment Committee. 


One of the highlights of the pro- 
gram planned by Mr. Smythe is an 
all day trip to Victoria, B. C., the 
city in British Columbia known as 
a “bit of old England.” This trip 
will be made on Thursday, August 
22nd, the day the men are in the 
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woods watching the logging opera- 
tions. 

Leaving Seattle at 9 a.m. on a 
large Canadian Pacific ship, the 
ladies will have luncheon in Vic- 
toria and several hours there for 
sightseeing before the return trip 
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begins. Dinner will be served on 
the ship and they will be back in 
Seattle by 9 p.m. 

Mr. Smythe suggests that the 
ladies coming prepare for crossing 
into Canada as regulations are now 
more strict than formerly and to 
avoid delay they should have means 
of identification. A birth certificate 
is the best identification. Next best 
is an affidavit by older relatives or 
by mother or father, stating time 
and place of birth. Next in line is 
a voter’s registration card. Other 
identification of American citizen- 
ship are drivers’ licenses, credit 
cards, etc. Canadian citizens should 
obtain a reentry permit in advance 
of the trip into Canada. 


Entertainment 


@ Briefly, the entertainment for 
the convention arranged by James 
Brinkley, Chairman of the Enter- 
tainment committee and his assis- 
tants, includes a reception at the 
Olympic Hotel on Monday evening 
when the TAPPI Special arrives in 
Seattle from Chicago, an informal 
dance at the Olympic on Tuesday 
evening; a dinner and dance Friday 
evening at the close of the conven- 
tion; a salmon derby on Friday 
morning and golf tournaments the 
same day. 


Reservations 


@ Reservations for accommodations 
at the Olympic Hotel should be 
sent to G. S. Brazeau, General 
Chairman, 1940 Fall Meeting of 
TAPPI, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 
For the TAPPI Special Train 


send reservations to William A. 


Technical Program— 
Fall Meeting of TAPPI, 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20th 
Place: Auditorium of Bagley Hall, University of Wash- 


ington. 


Time: 9:30 a.m. Address of Welcome by Dr. Lee Paul 
Sieg, President of the University of Washington. 
Sound moving picture, “Magic Fibers,” of pulp- 
wood forests, logging operations and the manufac- 
ture of wood pulp in the State of Washington. 

Pacific Northwest Forest Resources Symposium: 
Professor B. L. Grondal, College of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington, presiding. 


The symposium will present the practical viewpoint 
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Geiger, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago. 

Everyone interested in the pulp, 
paper and board industries is in- 
vited to attend whether a member 
of TAPPI or not. 


Train Reservations 


As of July 15th 
@ Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Batchelder, Her- 


cules Powder Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Callighan, Edgar 
Bros. Clay Co., New York City; Mr. C. 
H. Champion, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. C. Dunn, 
Dunn Sulphite Co., Port Huron, Michi- 
gan; Mr. and Mrs. Ivar Ekholm, New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs. Roger J. Egan, 
Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., New York 
City; Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Ewing, Falls 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oconto Falls, Wis- 
consin; Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Griffiths, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mr. and Mrs. C. 
C. Heritage, Cloquet, Minnesota; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. A. Hayward, Jack Hayward, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Hansen, North- 
ern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hemphill, Glen- 
ville, Connecticut; Mr. and Mrs. M. C. 
Jones, Michigan Carton Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Mc- 
Mahon, Appleton Woolen Mills, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin; Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Martin, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Mr. L. T. Summers, Port Huron 
Sulphite Co., Port Huron, Michigan; Mr. 
and Mrs. Duke Williams, Mead Corpo- 
ration, Chillicothe, Ohio; Mr. T. W. 
Toovey, Pennsvivania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia,. Pa.; Mr. H. R. Wemple, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City; 
Mr. A. McLintock, Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co., New York City. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Smith, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Ru- 
bush, Swenson Evaporator Co., Harvey, 
Illinois; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Hadley, 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan; Mr. Forrest G. Scott, Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. R. 
W. Clark, Traffic Vice President, North- 
ern Pacific Railway; Mr. L. R. Capron, 


Traffic Vice President, Northern Pacific 
Railway; Mr. Frank Fieweger, Acer & 
Co., Chicago, Illinois; Mr. John Tra- 
quair, Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Fitzgerald, 
Hercules Powder Co., Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; Mr. J. A. Foxgrover, Hercules 
Powder Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mr. 
R. G. Macdonald, Technical Assn. of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry, New York City. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Larrabee, Berlin, 
New Hampshire; Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Cadman, Montreal, Canada; Mr. J. J. 
O’Brien, Paper Mill & Wood Pulp News, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. R. A. Wilkins, Bird 
& Son, East Walpole, Mass.; Mr. J. L 
Hoolihan, Port Huron Sulphite & Paper 
Co., Port Huron, Michigan; Mr. R. H. 
Savage, Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Mr. R. M. Leighton, Stowe-Wood- 
ward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass.; 
Mr. C. E. Curran, Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wisconsin; Mr. G. H. 
Chidester, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Mr. and Mrs. J. R 
Dufford, Paterson Parchment Co., Bris- 


tol, Pennsylvania. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Pascoe, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis- 
consin; Mr. A. C. Dreshfield, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Delaware; Mr. 
Roy Shaneman, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. W. H. Swanson, 
Menasha, Wisconsin; Mr. Roy L. Davis, 
Detroit Sulphite Paper Co., Detroit, 
Michigan; Mr. G. N. Carleton, Detroit 
Sulphite Paper Co., Detroit, Michigan; 
Mr. M. B. Bailey, Bulkley Dunton Pulp 
Co., Chicago, Illinois; Mr. Erik Zimmer- 
man, West Point, Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. 
N. H. Sandburg, Waldorf Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Harrison, Crys- 
tal Tissue Co., Middletown, Ohio; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. V. Stauf, The Solvay Sales 
Corp., Syracuse, New York; Mr. John 
Schuber, Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, 
New York; Mr. M. W. Phelps, Solvay 
Process Co., Syracuse, New York; Mr. 
Gordon W. Brown, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., New York City; 
Mr. Wm. A. Geiger, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Chicago, IIli- 


nois. 


Seattle, August 20-23rd 


cussed by: 


The major forestry problems involved will be dis- 


E. P. Stamm, Logging Superintendent, Crown 


Commons. 


of private forest management toward the produc- 


tion of timber primarily for wood pulp and second- 
arily for lumber. Due consideration will be given 
to the area of Pacific Northwest forest land neces- 
sary to furnish a perpetual supply of pulpwood for 


an average size pulp mill. 


ington. 


Willamette Paper Company, Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation. 


W. H. Price, forester, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. 


Warren Tilton, forester, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. 


12 Noon: Luncheon at the University of Washington 


2 p.m. Auditorium of Bagley Hall, University of Wash- 


W. R. Barber, Technical Director, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., presiding. 
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The following papers will be presented: 


“Studies on Absorption of Sulfur Dioxide,” by 
Warren L. Beuschlein, University of Wash- 
ington. 


“Nitric Acid Pulping,” by A. T. Walton, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


“Pulping of Douglas Fir by Sodium Sulfite,” 
by K. A. Kobe of the University of Washing- 
ton and L. C. Haffner of Portland, Oregon. 


“Chemistry of Bark and Its Relation to Paper 
Making Problems,” by H. L. Lewis, Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


“Applications and Limitations of the Rod Mill,” 
by Sidney D. Wells, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


“Use of Soda Ash—Sulfur in Sulfate Recovery 
Units From the Operating Viewpoint,” by 
W. L. Gillespie, Gaylord Container Corpor- 


ation, Bogalusa, Louisiana. 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21st 
Place: Bagley Hall, University of Washington. 


Time: 9 a.m. The Wednesday morning technical pro- 
gram will be in two sections, A and B, presented 
simultaneously: 


SECTION A 
Lignin Symposium: 
George H. McGregor, Superintendent, Long- 
view Mill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, will preside. 
The following papers will be presented for discus- 
sion: 
“Structure and Formation of Lignin,” by J. L. 
McCarthy, McGill University, Montreal, Can- 


ada. 


“Recent Advances in the Chemistry of Lignin,” 
by F. E. Brauns, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


“Chemistry of Butanol Lignin,” by A. J. Bailey, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


“Effects of Ultra Violet Light on Lignin,” by 
L. V. Forman, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 

“Ultra Violet Adsorption Spectra of Lignin,” 
by R. E. Gladding, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton Wisconsin. 

One or two additional papers by eminent lignin 
research men are expected to be added to this 
symposium. 

SECTION B 
Clark C. Heritage, Technical Director, Wood Con- 
version Co., Cloquet, Minnesota, presiding. 


The following papers will be presented before Sec- 
tion B: 


“Air Filtration in Pulp and Paper Mills,” by R. 
E. Chase, Tacoma, Washington. 


“Symposium on Head Boxes and Slices,” with 
W. G. McNaughton as leader. Two or three 


speakers will present their views for discussion. 


“Bark Burning Furnaces,” by C. A. Hulsart, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York. 


ll 


12 Noon: Luncheon at the University of Washington 
Commons. 


2 p.m. Bagley Hall, University of Washington. 

N. W. Coster, Technical Director, Soundview Pulp 
Company and Chairman, Pacific Section of Tappi, 
presiding. 

The Wednesday afternoon presentation of tech- 
nical papers will probably be divided into two 
sections. Definite announcement will be made later. 
The following papers will be presented: 


“Cross Sections of Pulp Fibres,” by John H. 
Graff, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 


Wisconsin. 


“Influence of Dyestuffs on Paper Opacity,” by 
E. R. Laughlin of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


“Notes on Application of Starch in Paper Mak- 
ing,” by B. W. Rowland, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


“Effect of Subliners on Board Brightness,” by 
William R. Willets, Titanium Pigment Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Chipper Knives and Knife Grinding,” by Niles 
Johnston, Simonds Worden White Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


“An Experience in Vocational Instruction,” by 

O. T. Defieux, Steam Plant Superintendent, 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington. 


“Comparison of Various Speck Count Meth- 
ods,” by John H. Graff and A. P. Adrian, In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis- 


consin. 


“Adhesive Properties of Methocel,” by F. C. 
Peterson, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan. 





GROUP DINNERS 


6:30 p.m. Five Group Dinners will be held in private 
dining rooms of the Olympic Hotel. Each dinner 
will be devoted to the discussion of selected sub- 
jects under a group leader. 


Following are the subjects to be discussed at the 
Group Dinners: 


ACID PULPING and BLEACHING—with 
W. Norman Kelly, Manager, Longview Mill, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, as group leader. 


ALKALINE PULPING and BLEACHING— 
with Dr. Carl E. Curran, Chief, Section’of Pulp 
and Paper, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, as group leader. 


POWER—with Henry W. Beecher, Power 
Plant Engineer, Seattle, as group leader. 
APPLIED HYDRAULICS—with R. V. Bing- 
ham, President of the Bingham Pulp Com- 
pany, Portland, as group leader. 
PAPER MACHINE PROBLEMS—with R. 
S. Wertheimer, Resident Manager and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Longview Fibre Company, as 
group leader. 
Each group leader will be assisted by three or four 
men experienced in the subject under discussion. 





Paper Prices 
Move Up 


@ Prices on a number of grades of pa- 
per moved up June 15th in line with the 


increased cost of raw materials. Fol- 
lowing the sulphite bonds the 25 and 50 
per cent rag content bonds stepped up 
$10 per ton. This increase, immediately 
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effective amounted to 4 to 5 per cent or 
around 4 cent a pound. Colored bonds 
are quoted at % of a cent higher. 

he minimum increase on uncoated 
book papers was $7 per ton with coated 
grades holding firm to the previous 
schedules. The new book prices were 
for spot business only. Groundwood 
papers were said to have gone up $5 per 
ton. 


Bleached Kraft 
At $82.50 Per Ton 


@ Canadian producers of bleached kraft 
pulp announced the third gray price 
as $82.50 per ton, a rise of $12.50 per 
ton. 


Canadian groundwood pulp rose $5 
per ton to $45. 
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Pulp Exports Set 
New Record in May 


Great Britain takes 28.283 short tons from United States— 
13,414 short tons from Canada. 


@ Exports of wood pulp in May are 
believed to have set a new high monthly 
record with 57,923 short tons valued at 
$3,236,930 according to the export data 
released by the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. 

Previous high months were April of 
this year with 39,965 short tons valued 
at $2,290,804 and December, 1938, with 
37,151 short tons worth $3,636,707. 

For the first five months of 1940 wood 
pulp exported from the United States 
aggregated 172,049 short tons valued at 
$9,308,428, as compared with 28,953 
short tons valued at $1,247,058 in the 
first five months of 1939, and with 66,- 
972 short tons valued at $4,660,435 in 
the comparable 1938 period. 

During May of this year 9,300 short 
tons of rayon and special chemical grades 
of bleached sulphite worth $676,849 were 
exported. and 15,913 short tons of other 
bleached sulphite valued at $967,376 


were exported. 


Unbleached sulphite exports amounted 
to 6,458 short tons worth $288,752. Ex- 
ports of soda pulp totaled 2,334 short 
tons valued at $144,987. 

Bleached kraft pulp exports during 
the month amounted to 259 short tons 
worth $11,658. Unbleached kraft ex- 
ports were 23,659 short tons valued at 
$1,147,308. 

Of the exports of rayon and special 
chemical grades of bleached sulphite 
pulp, 4,984 short tons valued at $345,- 
019 were exported from the Washington 
customs district or 53.6 per cent of the 
total tonnage. 


Other bleached sulphite pulp exports 
from the Pacific Coast, Oregon and 
Washington customs districts, amounted 
to 4,189 short tons valued at $248,926 
or 26.3 per cent of the total from 
Florida, 5,204 short tons worth $316,374 
of other bleached sulphite were exported. 


The Washington customs district ac- 
counted for 1,409 short tons of the total 
unbleached kraft pulp exported during 
May. Its value was $62,817. Of the 
bleached kraft exports Washington sup- 
plied 48 short tons valued at $2,860. 


Great Britain Takes Large 
Tonnage 


@ During May the exports of wood pulp 
from the United States to Great Britain 
totaled 28,283 short tons which is 
thought to be the largest tonnage ever 
shipped to Great Britain in a single 
month, 

In the same month the Canadian ex- 
ports of pulp to Great Britain totaled 
but 13,414 short tons, less than half the 
tonnage exported from this country. 

This trend is contrary to the expecta- 
tions of many who thought Canada 
would supply most of the pulp imported 
by Britain from the Western Hemisphere. 
So far Canadian shipments have not at- 
tained anywhere near the size expected 
while United States exports have been 
larger than anticipated. 


No Relief in Sight 
For British Paper Mills 


@ “There appears to be little immediate 
hope of relief in the extremely stringent 
position in regard to pulp supplies 
in this country,” said The World’s Paper 
Trade Review in the June 21st issue. 

“A great deal of pulp,” said the Re- 
view, “more particularly kraft and sul- 
phite, has been purchased from North 
America, and while this is helpful in the 
present situation, it cannot, of course, 
compensate for the complete blockading 
of the large supplies hitherto obtained 
from the North European countries. 

“In the case of mechanical pulp, the 
position in regard to North American 
supplies is more difficult, although some 
purchases of dry pulp have, it is under- 
stood, been made. 

“Every effort will continue to be made 
to otbain supplies to the maximum limit 
possible from North America.” 

The Review went on to say that very 
little information was available from 
Norway but it was apparent that ground- 
wood mills in that country had been shut 
down but that the chemical pulp mills 
were running, at least in part, and sup- 
plying rayon grades of bleached sulphite 
for Germany. 

In the case of Sweden between 40 and 
50 per cent of the chemical pulp mills 
have either shut down or severly cur- 
tailed production. 


Mrs. Ekholm Wins Golf 


Title for Third Time 
@ Mrs. Erik Ekholm of Bellingham, has 
again successfully defended her title of 
Womens Golf Champion of Whatcom 
County. This was her third title and 
she won it with a lead of twenty-nine 
strokes in the three game series. 

Mr. Ekholm is general superintendent 
of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany at Bellingham. 


Paulsens Have a 
Daughter, Karen 


@ Carl Paulsen, past president of Local 
194, Pulp & Sulphite Workers and an 
ardent bowler as well as a sulphite cook 
for the Bellingham mill of the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., is now the 
proud father of a daughter, Karen, born 
May 8th. 


Harold Florence Now 
Weyerhaeuser Machine 


Foreman 

@ Harold Florence was appointed ma- 
chine room foreman of the Everett mill, 
Pulp Division of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, effective July 1st. 

Mr. Florence who has been machine 
tender for the unbleached sulphite pulp 
mill at Everett, Washington, since op- 
erations began in the Spring of 1936, 
was previously with the Longview mill of 
the Pulp Division at Longview, Wash- 
ington. 
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Weyerhaeuser Making 


Improvements at Longview 

@ In keeping with the company’s policy 
of constantly maintaining its plants in 
first class operating condition and of 
making improvements whenever their 
worth is demonstrated, the Longview mill 
of the Pulp Division is currently busy 
with a work program including both 
maintenance jobs and improvements. 

A third press section will be installed 
within two or three months on the 150- 
inch trim Rice, Barton & Fales pulp 
drying machine which is equipped with 
a Minton Vacuum Dryer. 

Flocculators were installed in the water 
filter plant settling basin over the July 
4th holidays to speed up the process of 
filtering the water for the mill. 

A two-story frame building is under 
construction between the Pulp Division 
office and the mill to serve as a storage 
building for spare parts, supplies, paints 
and oils. This replaces a smaller build- 
ing constructed, in 1931 when the mill 
was built and which has proved inade- 
quate. 

Around July 15th two digesters were 
expected to shut down for relining by 
the Stebbins Engineering Corporation of 
Seattle. 

Other minor jobs are under way ix- 
cluding repainting throughout the mill. 

The Longview bleached sulphite pulp 
mill is operating at maximum capacity. 


James Stenstrom 
At Camas 


@ James Stenstrom, son of David Sten- 
strom, for some years resident manager 
of Pacific Mills Limited at Ocean Falls, 
B. C., recently started working in the 
Control department of the Camas mill of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, following his graduation in chem- 
ical engineering this past June from Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal. 


Russell de Lopez 


On Convention Committee 

@ Russell E. de Lopez, assistant traffic 
manager of the Bellingham Division, 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company, 
was a member of the committee that 
handled the staging of the Washington 
Reserve Officers’ Convention held in Bel- 
lingham the first of June. A display of 
army equipment was open to the public. 
The group also assisted in the dedication 
of the Whatcom County Airport. 


Cousins Named Manager 
of Mobile Mill 


@ D. E. “Denny. Cousins, well known 
on the Pacific Coast as the first superin- 
tendent of the Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration’s kraft pulp mill at Tacoma, 
now the St. Regis Kraft Company, was 
recently named resident mill manager for 
the Hollingsworth & Whitney bleached 
kraft pulp and paper mills nearing com- 
pletion at Mobile, Alabama. 

The announcement was made by M. 
L. Madden, president of Hollingsworth 
& Whitney whose headquarters are in 
Boston. 


Crout Rules 


Bellingham Elks 


@ Glenn Crout, shipping clerk for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company, 
is now the ruler of the Bellingham Lodge 
of Elks. Mr. Crout has been very ac- 
tive in the welfare work of the lodge. 
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@ Axel J. F. Brandstrom, who, 
since 1931, has been Senior Econo- 
mist for the U. S. Forest Service at 
Portland, Oregon, has resigned in 
order to take up duties later this 
summer as forester for the Timber 
Department of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, vice president D. S. 
Denman announced in Seattle today. 
Mr. Brandstrom will assist E. P. 
Stamm, logging manager of the cor- 
poration. Mr. Brandstrom’s head- 
quarters will be in Portland. His 
duties will be in the extensive timber 
holdings of the Pulp and Paper 
Company in the Pacific Northwest. 


“We have attracted Mr. Brand- 
strom to our organization as one of 
the best equipped men available to 
further the pioneering job we have 
been doing in progressive forest 
management towards placing all our 
timber properties on a_ sustained 
yield basis,” said Mr. Denman. 

“The program involves harvesting 
of timber on a rotating crop basis 
in order to insure a continuing sup- 
ply of wood for our numerous pulp 
and paper mills in the Northwest. 
It will also involve the protection 
and management of the Company’s 
large ownership of young growing 
timber. It calls for some tree plant- 
ing and vigilant fire protection of 
the replanted and natural re-growth 
areas. The long-time corporation 
policy of timber exchange in certain 
scenic areas will be augmented by a 
program of replanting some road- 
side strips already logged along the 
public highways, and the replanting 
back from the shorelines of at least 
one Northwest Lake in order to en- 
hance their scenic value.” 


@ A native of Sweden, Mr. Brand- 
strom received his education and 
practical experience in forestry and 
timber management in the Pacific 
Northwest. He entered the Univer- 
sity of Washington in 1915, grad- 
uating from the College of Forestry 
there in 1919. 


Then followed eight years of prac- 
tical woods experience in logging 
and logging construction firms until 
in 1928 he was appointed to the 
faculty of the College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, where he 
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Axel Brandstrom Appointed 
Forester by Crown Zellerbach 


Will further the corporation’s program of placing all timber 
properties on a sustained yield basis. 


taught logging engineering and al- 
lied subjects for three years. 

In 1931 he was appointed Senior 
Forest Economist of the U. S. Forest 
Service, and since has been promi- 
nently identified with the study of 
the economies of forestry, princi- 
pally in the Pacific Northwest Forest 
Experiment Station. 

Mr. Brandstrom is best known for 
his studies and experiments in se- 
lective logging, both in Douglas fir 
and the Ponderosa pine region. He 
is the author of numerous trade 
journal articles and Government 
bulletins, best known of which is a 
bulletin entitled “Analysis of Log- 
ging Costs and Operating Methods 
in the Douglas Fir Region.” He is 
also co-author of a bulletin entitled 
“Selective Logging Management in 
the Douglas Fir Region,” a bulletin 
published in 1936 under the auspices 
of the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation. 

Mr. Brandstrom has also trans- 
lated several works on Swedish for- 
est practices. 


Roy Young 
Visits Northwest 
@ R. O. Young of the San Francisco 


offices of Crown Zellerbach Corp. was in 
Portland the week of July 8. 


—A Fisuing Terr ro 


Yom an 


Hawley Increasing 


Groundwood Capacity 

@ The Hawley Pulp & Paper Company 
of Oregon City, Oregon, is increasing the 
capacity of Mill B to 125 tons of ground- 
wood pulp per day. The additional ca- 
pacity is being provided by the installa- 
tion of a new grinder, 54x54 inches, us- 
ing a Norton stone. A new Impco 
decker and a groundwood screen are be- 
ing installed to complete the expansion. 
The Impco equipment was purchased 
through Kenneth B. Hall, of Portland, 
Pacific Coast representative for the Im- 
proved Paper Machinery Corporation of 
Nashua, N. H. 


Ray Schadt Makes 
Northwest Trip 


@ R. J. Schadt of San Francisco, assist- 
ant to Albert Bankus, vice-president of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, visit- 
ed the company’s Northwest pulp and 
paper mills from June 19 to July 2. In 
British Columbia he visited the Van- 
couver converting plant and the mill at 
Ocean Falls. The Washington mills in- 
cluded were at Port Angeles, Port Town- 
send, and Camas. In Oregon Mr. Schadt 
stopped at West Linn and Lebanon mills. 


Heinie Ostenson 


Chased By Bear? 

@ If the cartoon by.C. R. Strowger of 
Pacific Mills, Limited, Ocean Falls, B. C., 
can be accepted at its face value, H. E. 
“Heinie” Ostenson, paper mill superin- 
tendent for the Camas mill of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, was 
chased by a big bear while fishing at 
Ocean Falls early in June. 

Mr. Ostenson, who is an expert fish- 
erman, spent the first half of June at 
Ocean Falls on business, and apparently 
squeezed in a little fishing which inspired 
Mr. Strowger to pick up his pen and re- 
cord the event for posterity. 

Some skeptical people have questioned 
the authenticity of the sketch, saying that 
if this really happened at Ocean Falls, 
Heinie would be running either up or 
down a mountain as there isn’t a level 
spot outside of the mill yard. Others 
point out that Heinie is running along 
the side of a mountain which apparently 
refutes the skeptics. 


Faris, i3.¢ 
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Longview Fibre Busy 
With Construction 


@ The Longview Fibre Company’s 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill at 
Longview, Washington, is a very 
busy place this summer with build- 
ing construction and machinery in- 
stallations under way. 

When the machine room was ex- 
panded five years ago to install the 
No. 4 board machine it was built 
wide enough to accommodate an- 
other machine and a well was left 
in the floor to facilitate the installa- 
tion of No. 5 when the time came 
to add another machine. 

In the meantime this area has been 
boarded over and used for roll stor- 
age. With the ordering of No. 5 
machine in March of this year the 
area has been cleared as will be 
noted in the photograph. Changes 
in piping in the basement are under 
way so everything will be ready 
when the parts for No. 5 start ar- 
riving. 

The new machine, according to 
Robert S. Wertheimer, secretary- 
treasurer and resident manager, is 
a 200-inch Beloit Iron Works four- 
drinier with a trim of 180 inches. 
It will have a General Electric steam 
turbine drive through Beloit hypoid 
gears permitting a speed range from 
150 to 1,200 feet per minute. 

The press section will include a 
duel suction press and a suction 
couch. Auxiliary equipment already 
purchased for the new machine in- 
cludes four 3-A Bird screens, five 
No. 5 Miami jordans manufactured 
by Shartle Brothers Machine Com- 
pany and Shartle Agi-Flow systems 
in the chests ahead of the machine; 
an 8x16-foot Oliver Saveall; Nash 
Engineering Company vacuum 
pumps; Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies Fulscope steam control; and 
a Mid-west Fulton dryer drainage 
system. All bearings will be of the 
anti-frication type. 

The No. 5 machine at Longview 
Fibre will be the first machine on 
the Pacific Coast designed to pro- 
duce both fourdrinier board and 
paper. Its design was worked out 
by the engineering and operating de- 
partments of the Longview Fibre 
Company and the engineering de- 
partment of the Beloit Iron Works 
over a period of many months and 
as a result it will be the most modern 
paper and board machine of its type. 

The machine will begin operation 
shortly before the end of the year. 


The recovery building is being ex- 
tended to accommodate a second 
Tomlinson black liquor recovery 
unit of 150 tons daily capacity. This 
will be completed in August giving 
the mill two Tomlinson units and 
five Wagner furnaces. 


Within the past twelve months 
the Longview Fibre Company has 
installed two new 10% ton kraft 
digesters to provide additional pulp 
to take care of present machines and 
the new No. 5. 


A few months ago the Longview 
Fibre Company expanded its bag 
plant area and at the same time pro- 
vided new and larger offices in the 
building for the operating personnel. 
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Babcock & Wilcox Not Asking 
For $1,000,000 Damages 


@ A news story in our April, 1940, is- 
sue concerning the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company’s patent infringement suit 
against the North Carolina Pulp Com- 
pany based on the pulp company’s in- 
stallation of a chemical recovery furnace 
at its Plymouth, N. C., sulphate pulp 
mill, was in error in stating that $1,000,- 
000 was sought in damages. 

The court records show that the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company, as the plain- 
tiff, is asking only that further infringe- 
ment by the defendant be enjoined and 
that the court require an accounting of 
profits and damages and any other relief 
the court deems appropriate for the in- 
fringement. No specific sum was given 
in the complaint. 

The final hearing in this suit took 
place June 13, 1940, in the United States 
District Court at Wilmington, Delaware, 
and a decision is expected shortly. 


Rex Gault’ 
Vacations 


@ Rex Gault, manager of the Western 
Transportation Co., Portland, was at Sea- 
side, Oregon, beach with his wife and 
son for his vacation in July. 


GETTING READY for the Longview Fibre’ Company’s No. 5 paper 
machine, a Beloit fourdrinier with a speed range of 150 to 1,200 
feet per minute for producing kraft paper and board + + + The 
new machine will be operating by the end of the year 7 + + No. 4 
board machine appears on the right. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER 





INDUSTRY 


Furniture ‘‘Pre-Packing’’-- 


An Economical System Using Container Board to Reduce 
Freight Costs and Prevent Damage in Transit. 


FIBREBOARD PRODUCTS Incorporated has developed an 
adjustable fiber container as solution to furniture packing 


problems. 


URNITURE “pre-packing” to 

many is still a new and un- 

known term, but to the furni- 
ture industry it’s a boon represent- 
ing a means to large annual savings, 
and to the paper industry it’s a new 
market. Accurately defined the term 
means packing by the factory so 
that the article moves through to 
the consumer in the original con- 
tainer. 

Furniture manufacturers have for 
years sought some method of reduc- 
ing the heavy losses suffered annu- 
ally from damage done to their 
products in shipping. Balanced 
against this was the cost of properly 
packing items. In shipping moder- 
ate priced furniture, the bulk of the 
manufacture, packaging could not 
become too large an item. These 
were the primary problems facing 
them. 

“Pre-pack” was first considered as 
a solution a number of years ago 
and at that time some small items 
were so handled, however, “pre- 
pack” as a modern, effective method 
of properly packaging furniture for 
minimum damage, low cost and efh- 
cient handling did not attain full 
momentum until a little more than 
two years ago. 

The furniture industry itself 
made the first strides when the Na- 
tional Furniture Retailers Associa- 
tion, established a Furniture “Pre- 
pack” Committee. Conferences were 
launched, members of the paper 
board and fiber container industry 
consulted, and “pre-packing” began 
to take shape. The paper industry 
itself responded with the organiza- 
tion a year ago last May of the Fur- 
niture Pre-pack Association. Mem- 
bers of this group were the Amer- 
ican Box Board Company, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, 
Fibre Board Container Company, 
Gaylord Container Corporation and 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company. 
The purpose of this organization 
was to promote the use of corrugat- 
ed boxes in the furniture industry 
as well as to develop on the produc- 
tion side suitable specifications, so 
that containers would be entirely 
adequate. 


@ Heading the list of problems the 
furniture industry faced in its ship- 
ping operations was the matter of 
damage. New furniture stood fourth 
on the list of commodities shipped 
in amount of annual loss through 
damage, and the three items preced- 
ing it were all what might be termed 








perishables: livestock, fresh vege- 
tables and citrus fruits. The bill 
thus presented this industry each 
year has averaged $1,500,000. This 
is reflected in the freight rates 
charged for furniture. 

The fiber container offers a solu- 
tion to the loss by damage. It is a 








The special shapes of corrugated board which provide the 
Fibreboard “Pre-Pack” furniture carton with its adjust- 


ability to many different sizes 
shown in these two diagrams. 


and forms of furniture, are 
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complete, tough covering for each 
item. Dust and dirt are kept out, 
thus saving finishes. No gaps such 
as occur in crates made of wooden 
slats occur, through which the fin- 
ish may be scratched. No nails are 
driven into the container as in 
wooden crates to cause damage 
through misdirection. The neceés- 
sary jolting and movement in tran- 
sit does not damage the furniture 
as frequently occurs in wooden 
crates where nails are loosened and 
slats broken, these causing damage 
themselves. Finally there is no hid- 
den damage. If damage occurs it is 
immediately visible through the 
fracture in the container. 


Freight costs are materially re- 
duced in this type of packaging 
through the reduction of weight. As 
an example, the tare weight on a 
two-piece living room set (daven- 
port and chair) is when crated 100 
to 120 pounds, while in a modern 
adjustable corrugated package, the 
tare weight is 30 to 40 pounds. 


Other materials used by the fur- 
niture industry for packaging have 
been, as well as wooden crates, bur- 
lap, kraft wrapping paper and sin- 
gle faced corrugated paper. The 
wooden crate proved most success- 





STUDIO COUCH 


ful but its disadvantages as indicat- 
ed in the foregoing were numerous. 
Burlap, used on upholstered furni- 
ture, provides no cushion and does 
not keep out the dirt. It holds oils 
and greases and hence will contami- 
nate fine furniture fabrics. Its cost 
has risen since the war began, add- 
ing another disadvantage. Kraft 
paper is inadequate, providing no 
cushion and being easily punctured. 
Single faced corrugated paper, al- 
though providing a cushion, is cost- 
ly to use due to excessive packing 
labor costs. 
The Three Types 

@ From the work done so far in 
“pre-packing,” three types of pack- 
ages have developed. These are the 
clearance type, the pressure pack 
and the adjustable corrugated con- 
tainer. 

The clearance type, originating in 
the east, is made to allow space be- 
tween the furniture and the con- 
tainer. The piece of furniture is in 


some cases, however, secured to the 
back of the container by means of 
wooden strips and a nail driven 
through a circular piece of metal, 
this providing a large head which 
will not pull through the corrugated 
board. This method attempts to 
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“float” the piece by the back (which 
is against the wall in the home in 
use) and keeps “clearance” around 
the front, sides and tops where the 
high finish is to be found. 

The pressure pack, also originat- 
ing in the east, utilizes a standard 
corrugated container, larger than 
the piece being packaged, with the 
pressure being applied by means of 
pads placed on corners and edges 
and, vulnerable points between the 
piece of furniture and the contain- 
ers. The packing material is corru- 
gated pads, paper excelsior in envel- 
opes, etc. This inner packing mate- 
rial causes a pressure between the 
furniture and the container and the 
resilient material absorbs the shock. 

Of special interest to the Pacific 
coast area is the adjustable corru- 
gated container which was devel- 
oped here. Fibreboard Products In- 
corporated is manufacturing this 
type of container here in the West. 

Los Angeles with more than 90 
furniture factories and an annual 
production valued at more than 
$27,000,000, fourth largest furni- 
ture producing area in the United 
States, was faced with a problem in 
its shipping of furniture somewhat 
different from that of the eastern 
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DAVENPORT 


The flexibility of the adjustable “Pre-Pack”’ furniture cartons which permits their adaptation to many 
different sizes and shapes of furniture is shown by this photograph 7 + This is the light weight corru- 
gated container developed on the Pacific Coast + 7 7 It is fully patented and FIBREBOARD PRODUCTS 
Inc. has exclusive manufacturing rights for the west. 
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manufacturers. It is located further 
from the major buying centers than 
the bulk of the other manufacturers 
requiring longer shipping periods, 
and with moderate price furniture 
predominating the production, econ- 
omy was a prime consideration. 

@ The adjustable corrugated con- 
tainer was evolved as a solution. It 
has proved itself because it fits 
many sizes and types of furniture, 
thus eliminating the need for the 
manufacturer to carry a stock of 
containers for each size. This is its 
adjustable quality. It has proved 
itself because it is light and hence 
reduces freight charges to eastern 
buyers and on the long hauls to Pa- 
cific Coast points. And because it 
carries, which is to say that it sees 
the furniture safely through on its 
long journey via rail or water to dis- 
tant markets. And the container it- 
self is reasonable in price. 

The adjustable corrugated con- 
tainer for items with legs such as 
dressers, chairs, etc., has as an integ- 
ral part a light weight wooden skid 
of a grade of lumber superior to 
“crating lumber” which when nailed 
into the legs or suspended from 
horizontal rails of the furniture, 
eliminates the hazard of broken 
legs so frequently met in shipping 
these pieces. The container for 
overstuffed pieces is the same ex- 





“*Pre-packed” vanities being loaded into a box car. 
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cepting the use of a corrugated 
board of 200 pound Mullen test so 
slotted and scored as to form an in- 
tegral part of a form fitting cover. 

Furniture pads as described in the 
foregoing for the pressure pack are 
placed on high spots, i. e. the arms 
and crown of the back as in a dav- 
enport. The parts are quickly as- 
sembled by means of a special long 
throated stapling machine and 
tacked to the skid by means of the 
conventional hand tacking machine. 
The various pieces are then quickly 
secured to each other by sliding the 
long throated stapling machine over 
the joints of the corrugated board 
and stapling the parts together. 

It may be seen from the photo- 
graphs that the pieces may be 
moved in and out and up and down 
to accommodate the many sizes and 
shapes. This same idea was adapted 
to the “case goods” field by using 
the skid mentioned above to protect 
the legs and supplying the furniture 
manufacturer two sheets of corru- 
gated board slotted so as to form a 
right angle, right and left side and 
scored so as to turn under in several 
places to accommodate for height 
and depth, and length being taken 
care of by the two pieces of corru- 
gated board sliding over each other 
and being either stitched or taped 
in place after the bottom had been 


The bottom 


wood skid construction which serves as a base for the Fibreboard 
Products Inc., type of “Pre-pack” containers is clearly shown by 


the top row. 


tacked to the skid and the corrugat- 
ed board bent and tacked to the 
back. 

This container has been in the 
experimental stage and in use in 
Los Angeles for several years. Many 
carloads of furniture have been 
shipped, in the container and the 
records of the Los Angeles Furni- 
ture Manufacturers Association 
show that it is working in a satisfac- 
tory manner. It is being used not 
only by the furniture manufacturers 
but by most of the Los Angeles fur- 
niture and department stores for 
delivery to local customers. 

This patented container devel- 
oped by Fibreboard uses a minimum 
of corrugated board and therefore 
is not only cheaper than the wooden 
crate but is highly competitive with 
the other corrugated furniture pack- 
ages which by their very nature re- 
guire a larger amount of corrugat- 
ed board to perform the same job. 

Fibreboard Products Incorporat- 
ed have acquired the manufacturing 
rights for this adjustable container 
for the Pacific coast and some se- 
lected eastern cities. 


The Furniture Store’s Opinion 


@ At a meeting of the National 
Retail Furniture Association in No- 
vember, 1938, when the “pre-pack- 
ing” of large pieces of furniture was 
far from today’s perfection, the ad- 
vantages of the method of packing 
furniture was fully discussed. 

Under the heading, “Is Pre-Pack- 
ing Inevitable?—Yes, Say the Fur- 
niture Stores,” Charles J. Darcey, 
warehouse manager of Ludwig Bau- 
man, large furniture retailers of 
New York City, commented in part 
as follows: 

“We have been encouraging pre- 
packed ideas for a long time. Re- 
cently we decided to make a rec- 
ord and check up on the number of 
complaints that came out of deliver- 
ing furniture pieces pre-packed in 
cartons. Over a recent period of 
time, we have shipped 3,496 pieces. 
We marked our office records on 
these particular pieces and checked 
complaints on them. The result was 
32, or .09 of 1 per cent, complaints 
out of the 3,496 pieces that were 
shipped. 

“Another advantage for us is the 
difference in the freight costs. We 
have checked this matter of freight 
costs, and find that there is usually 
packed in a 40-foot car of 3,600 
cubic feet, 26 seven-piece bedroom 
suites. The weight of this is 21,632 
pounds, and it is shipped at 22,000 
pounds, minimum weight at 72c cwt. 
The total charge is $158.40. 

“If this same car were loaded 
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with the pieces in cartons there 
would be loaded 35 seven-piece 
suites, the weight of which so 
packed would be a total of 21,175 
pounds, and would be shipped as 
22,000 pounds minimum at 72 cwt. 
for the same amount of $158.40. 


“Crated, these suites would cost 
$6.09 per suite for freight. The 
same suites in cartons would cost 
$4.52 per suite, a difference of $1.57 
or 25 per cent. These rates are based 
on shipment from Lenoir, N. C. 


“In the case of six-piece maple 
suites in the same 40-foot car, there 
are usually shipped, when crated, 
30 six-piece suites. The total weight 
is 16,700 pounds and they are 
shipped to us as 18,000 pounds 
minimum at 8lc cwt., or $145.80. 
Fifty of these same six-piece suites 


Pulpwood Cutting Affected 
By New Insurance Rates 


@ Effective July 1st medical aid and in- 
dustrial insurance charges on pulpwood 
cutting were raised from 50 cents to $1 
per cord by the Department of Labor 
and Industries, State of Washington. In 
addition the pulpwood contractors must 
pay 12% cents per hour on each truck 
hauler engaged in hauling pulpwood. 

Pulpwood contractors in the Grays 
Harbor area were reported to have said 
that the new rates would increase costs 
to a point where the business would no 
longer be worth operating. 

In announcing the increase in rates 
the state department said that the 50 
cents per cord charge was inadequate to 
meet the claims and that the pulpwood 
cutting funds had been exhausted. Origi- 
nally the rate for industrial insurance 
and medical aid was 22 cents per cord. 
Claims against the funds have caused 
the increases. Each industry is supposed 
to support its own funds the rates rising 
when accidents are frequent or serious 
or both and declining when the industry 
operates safely. 


Russell Scott To Marry 
Miss Collier 


@ Announcement of the engagement of 
Miss Christine E. Collier of Tacoma to 
Russell H. Scott, research chemist of the 
Bellingham Division, Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company, was made the latter 
part of June at a party given by Miss 
Collier's sister-in-law, Mrs. Sidney M. 
Collier of Bellingham. Miss Collier is a 
student at the Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education and is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Collier of Ta- 
coma. Mr. Scott is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Scott of the same city and is 
a graduate in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Miss Collier’s brother, Sidney M. Col- 
lier, is shift foreman for the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company at Bel- 
lingham. Mr. Scott was active this past 


in cartons could be shipped in the 
same 40-foot car. The weight of 
this would be 18,500 pounds and 
would be shipped as 18,500 pounds 
actual weight at 8lc cwt., a total of 
$148.80. 


“These suites crated would cost 
us $4.85 per suite for freight and 
cartoned, the cost would be $2.97 
per suite. The difference is $1.89 
per six-piece suite or 38 per cent in 
favor of carton packing. This rate 
is based on shipments from Mullins, 
S. C., to New York City. 

“It is our contention at this time 
that we should insist that all fac- 
tories adopt the pre-packing method 
for shipping. We feel that this is 
the right time to insist on it because 
of our experience in the past and 
having been convinced that furni- 
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winter in the mill bowling league, having 
the highest average score of 540 pins. 


Paper and Board Production 
Continues on High Level 


@ Production of paper and paperboard 
continued on very high levels through 
the week of June 29th. The American 
Paper & Pulp Association’s weekly pro- 
duction ratio report showed a percentage 
of operation to capacity of 94.5 per cent. 
This was under the previous week by 1.4 
per cent when the ratio stood at 95.9 
per cent, the highest point attained this 
year. The corresponding week a year 
ago was 81.2 per cent. 

The average for June was 94.7 per 
cent against 91.7 per cent for May and 
79.7 per cent for June of 1939. May 
with 91.7 per cent of capacity was the 
first month of 1940 to exceed the com- 
parable month in 1937. May, 1937, had 
a percentage of 87.3. 

The first 26 weeks of 1940 averaged 
88.9 per cent against 81.1 per cent for 
the comparable 1939 period and 67.6 
per cent in 1938 and 90.0 per cent in 
1937. 


Paperboard production as reported by 
the National Paperboard Association 
showed 80 per cent of capacity during 
the week ending June 29th against 79 
per cent for the previous week. The 
average for June was 79 per cent against 
76 per cent in May and 70 per cent in 
April. June of 1939 had an average 
percentage of operation to capacity of 
67 per cent while June of 1938 showed 
but 56 per cent. 


MacMillan Named 
Timber Controller 


@ Appointment of H. R. MacMillan, 
Vancouver lumber exporter, as timber 
controller for Canada with far-reaching 
powers over all forest industries, is not 
expected to have much effect on the pulp 
and paper operations in British Colum- 
ia. 

So long as pulp and paper production 
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ture pieces can be finished satisfac- 
torily (lacquer was just being gen- 
erally adopted in place of varnish 
and it successfully resisted the 
marking by furniture pads in the 
heat of the freight car—Editor) 
and box manufacturers have per- 
fected the construction of the car- 
ton. 

“We are also convinced that be- 
cause of the many advantages that 
will come out of this method of 
packing, that there should be no 
hesitation whatsoever, either on the 
part of the buyers to urge that our 
plan be carried out, or on the part 
of any of the manufacturers.” 

The above talk was one of several 
distributed to Freight Claim Con- 
ferences throughout the country by 
the Freight Claim Division of the 
Association of American Railroads. 


is regarded as an essential industry, pro- 
viding the British and Canadian markets 
with needed supplies and augmenting the 
national fund of foreign exchange 
through sales outside Canada the mills 
are not likely to be interfered with. 

The only possible conflict of interests 
would seem to lie in production of air- 
plane spruce. However, pulp and paper 
operators are co-operating with the tim- 
ber control board and no timber that 
could be used to better advantage as air- 
plane stock is being utilized as pulp- 
wood. The mills are conserving their 
highest grade lumber for airplane pur- 
poses. 

Far from reducing available supply of 
pulpwood, the new timber control board’s 
operations may actually increase it by 
creating a greater surplus of lower grade 
spruce satisfactory for the pulp mills. 

Under the orders promulgated at Ot- 
tawa by the Canadian government, Tim- 
ber Controller MacMillan may “buy, 
take possession of, expropriate or other- 
wise acuire, process, finish, store, trans- 
port, allocate, distribute, sell, exchange 
or otherwise dispose of any timber. He 
may enter on any land to inspect or take 
timber, take and use any buildings, 
plant, locomotives or animals for the 
felling, procesisng or transportation of 
timber.” 

The fixing of maximum prices and 
maximum markups at which any timber 
shall be sold or offered for sale, for pur- 
poses other than fuel, fall within the 
controller’s powers. He may limit the 
quantity of any type of timber which 
may be sold to or by any person or firm, 
order any person or firm to deliver tim- 
ber to one party in priority to another, 
set up a system of licensing for dealers 
in timber and those engaged in cutting, 
felling, processing, transporting or ex- 
porting timber. 

Where the timber controller takes pos- 
session of timber or other property the 
price to be paid for timber shall be such 
as is fixed by himself and for other 
property on one fixed by the exchequer 
court of Canada. 
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Powell River Company Building 
Concrete Dam on Lois River 


@ Powell River Company has decided to 
round out its Lois River power develop- 
ment by initiating a $900,000 construc- 
tion program to provide a concrete dam, 
replacing the temporary log crib in- 
stalled ten years ago. 

Contract for the job has been placed 
with Stuart Cameron & Company, Van- 
couver engineering firm which carried 
out other features of the Lois develop- 
ment. B. C. Condit of San Francisco, 
who acted as consulting engineer when 
the big power expansion program was 
first undertaken, has been assigned to the 
new undertaking and will supervise the 
dam construction. Ned Beaton, the Pow- 
ell River Company’s resident engineer 
who was also on the ground when Lois 
River power was first harnessed for the 
big British Columbia newsprint mill, will 
be in direct charge. 

The new dam will not appreciably in- 
crease power available to the mill. Ac- 
tual increase at first will be only about 
1500 horsepower, but the whole project 
will then be of a permanent nature and 
the company’s further production devel- 
opment will be facilitated, enabling the 
installation of No. 8 machine when mar- 
ket conditions warrant. 


The new dam will raise the level of the 
lake about fifty feet and will permit in- 
stallation of a second 18,000 KVA hy- 
dro-electric unit at the Stillwater power 
house if and when it becomes desirable. 
Two years will be required for construc- 
tion, and about 200 men will be em- 
ployed when work is at its peak. 

The dam will be of the constant arch 
type 650 feet long, with a maximum 
height of 187 feet. About 70,000 cubic 
yards of concrete will be required for 
construction and when the job is finished 
it will be possible to retire about 2600 
feet of temporary wood stave penstock. 

Ten years ago Powell River Company 
started its Lois River power program 
with the installation of a permanent 


18,000 K.V.A. powerhouse at Stillwater, 


NED BEATON, Resident Engi- 


neer, Powell River Company. 








B. C. CONDIT, Supervising En- 
gineer on construction of Powell 
River Company’s Lois River Dam 


13 miles southeast of Powell River. From 
that point the power was transmitted over 
66,000-volt high tension wires to the mill. 

Original plans called for erection of 
a temporary log crib dam, a temporary 
wood stave pipe line of 2700 feet at the 
end, which was the site selected for the 
permanent dam of the future; a 5800- 
foot tunnel, a 12-foot 6-inch by 11-foot 
steel penstock, 2500 feet long, and the 
Stillwater power house. 

The wood stave pipe and the log crib 
dam are now considered to have outlived 
their usefulness. The new dam will con- 
nect directly with the present 12-foot 
6-inch concrete pipe line which will ne- 
cessitate construction of about 200 addi- 
tional feet of steel-encased pipe line. 

A considerable area now traversed by 
logging roads will be flooded by the new 
project. The Lois River area once com- 
prised one of the finest stands of Doug. 
las fir in British Columbia. It was logged 
by the Brooks-Scanlon interests as early 
as 1908, being known as the Stillwater 
tract. The forest produced some of the 
tallest timber in the province and a 214- 
foot flagpole, regarded as one of the tall- 
est in the world, was taken from there 
and erected at Kew Gardens, London. 


Powell River Improving 
Pulp Production 


@ Powell River Company, which has un- 
til recently manufactured newsprint ex- 
clusively, is gradually stepping up its 
production of unbleached sulphite pulp. 

Some time ago the company made its 
first move in that direction by installing 
a Kamyr machine at a cost of about 
$220,000. Improvements are now being 
added to this setup, including the in- 
stallation of a Flakt dryer at a cost of 
about $180,000, and a Southwark hy- 
draulic baling press. 


At present Powell River Company is 
using the Kamyr and one newsprint ma- 
chine on production of pulp. When 
the Flakt dryer is in operation later this 
summer the entire production of sul- 
phite will be confined to the Kamyr. 
The company’s No. 1 machine, which 
has been producing air-dried sulphite, 
will then be transferred to a new product 
of combined sulphite and groundwood 
pulp. 

The new hydraulic press, used in con- 
junction with the Kamyr unit, gives the 
plant greater efficiency in packing and 
storing. The ordinary sulphite bale of 
450 pounds and approximately 23 inches 
in thickness is reduced by the press to a 
compact 14 inches, a saving of nine 
inches of cargo space on each bale. In 
addition, the bales are more easily stored, 
more tightly packed and less liable to 
damage in loading and transit. 


Puget Sound Reports 
Profits for May 


@ The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company, with unbleached sulphite pulp 
mills at Bellingham and Anacortes, Wash- 
ington, has reported a net profit, after 
all charges of $105,039 for the month 
of May, equal to 31 cents a common 
share. Net profit reported for April 
amounted to $127,151 or 45 cents a com- 
mon share. 

For the first five months of this year 
the company’s net profit amounted to 
$498,477, or $1.46 a share on the 319,- 
562 shares of common stock currently 
outstanding after preferred dividend re- 
quirements. 


Rayonier Declares 
Preferred Dividend 


@ On June 27th directors of Rayonier 
Incorporated declared a preferred divi- 
dend of $1 per share on the $2 cumula- 
tive preferred stock, payable July 25th 
to stock of record July 10th. The cur- 
rent payment will leave accumulations of 
$1.67 a share as of July 31st next. Pay- 
ments of 50 cents each were made in 


March and May. 


Vie Gault Planning 
Hundreds of Vacations 


@ Vic Gault, the genial personnel su- 
pervisor of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation at Camas, was swamped the 
last week in June planning vacations. 

On his department fell the major part 
of the work of scheduling the week’s va- 
cation with pay to which all hourly wage 
employees are entitled under the new 
agreement which went into effect June 
Ist. 

Everyone wanted to get in his vacation 
while the weather was good and Vic was 
trying to satisfy them all. His own vaca- 
tion was not among those scheduled. 
Last year he took two weeks vacation, 
the first in 20 years. 
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Rayonier Reports Gains 
In Sales and Profit 


Sales of pulps and paper up 95.1% in fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1940—Net profit up 103.1%—Long term loan 
reduced and interest rate on balance lowered—Direct tax 
payments equivalent of $455 per employee. 


HE report of Rayonier Incorpor- 

I ated for the fiscal year ending 

April 30, 1940, released on July 
10th, shows excellent progress in produc- 
tion, sales and net profit over the year 
before. 

“The past fiscal year,” stated President 
Edward M. Mills in his report, ‘“‘ was one 
of progress in the affairs of the com- 
pany. Substantial increases over the pre- 
ceding fiscal year were recorded in pro- 
duction and es, and in net profits. 
The new plant at Fernandina, Florida, 
was completed and placed in operation, 
with the successful and profitable results 
achieved to date being fully in line with 
expectations. Operations were resumed 
at the Tacoma plant, and at the close 
of the year all plants were operating 
at capacity. Further progress was made 
in the commercial introduction and use 
of ‘“Rayaceta,” the new dissolving pulp 
developed by the company for use in the 
manufacture of acetate rayon and other 
products requiring a raw material of this 
type and qaulity. The term indebted- 
ness was reduced and preferred dividend 
payments were resumed. 

“The total production for the year, 
of all types of pulp and of fine papers, 
was 264,147 tons. This is a new high 
record and compares with total produc- 
tion for the preceding fiscal year of 127,- 
819 tons. The substantially increased 
demand for the company’s products, par- 
ticularly during the last half of the year, 
together with additional capacity pro- 
vided during the last five months by the 
new plant at Fernandina, accounted for 
the larger output. The dollar sales and 
net profit did not show a commensur- 
ate increase because average prices re- 
ceived for products were considerably be- 
low the preceding year’s average. Some 
upward price revisions were made but 
they came too late to have much effect 
on the average for the year as a whole. 

“Sales of all products for the year 
amounted to $16,292,047, as compared 
with $10,049,431 for the preceding fiscal 
year, an increase of 62.1 per cent. Unit 
sales of pulps and paper totaled 254,- 
779 tons, as compared with 130,597 tons, 
an increase of 95.1 per cent. A com- 
parison of pulp and paper tonnage sold 
in various markets during the fiscal 
years ended April 30, 1940, and April 
30, 1939, is set forth in the accompany- 
ing table. 

“The increase of over 100 per cent 
in tonnage sales of dissolving pulps to 
customers in the United States was par- 
ticularly gratifying, in that it reflected 
not only a resumption of growth in the 
domestic rayon and allied industries but 
also a recognition by customers of the 
quality of your company’s products and 
its ability to give good service. 


Rayon Industry Sets New Records 
@ “Domestic production of rayon fila- 
ment yarn for the calendar year 1939 
established a new high record at 331.2 


million pounds, an increase of 28.5 per 
cent over the 257.6 million pounds pro- 
duced in 1938. Production of rayon 
staple fiber also set a new high record 
at 53 million pounds, an increase of 77.6 
per cent over 1938 production of 29.9 
million pounds. The upward trend which 
characterized the calendar year 1939 has 
carried forward into the current year. 
Rayon filament yarn production for the 
first quarter totaled 94.7 million pounds, 
an increase of 14.9 per cent over the first 
quarter of 1939, while production of 
rayon staple fiber increased 88 per cent 
to 20.5 million pounds. The increase in 
rayon staple fiber production not only 
is indicative of the increasing consump- 
tion in this country, but also illustrates 
a trend towards greater self-sufficiency 
on the part of the American industry. 
In the past this country has relied on 
imports for a large proportion of its 
staple fiber requirements but the growth 
of consumption has stimulated additions 
to domestic production facilities with the 
result that American consumers are be- 
coming less dependent upon foreign 
sources for their supplies. 
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Paper Grade Pulps 


@“The increase in tonnage sales of pa- 
per grade pulps for the fiscal year under 
review is attributable in part to the ef- 
fect of the European war on exports of 
pulp from Scandinavian countries. The 
United States normally imports consider- 
able quantities of paper grade pulps 
from these countries and as the war 
progressed and it became apparent that 
these supplies might be substantially cur- 
tailed or cut off, demand on domestic 
producers became increasingly heavy. 
Such imports actually have shown sharp 
shrinkage during recent months and do- 
mestic production continues at capacity 
levels. 


Profits Up 


@ “The net profit for the fiscal year, 
after all charges, amounted to $2,389,- 
488, compared with $1,176,647 for the 
preceding fiscal year, an increase of 
103.1 per cent. The net profit was 
equivalent to $3.82 a share on the pres- 
ently outstanding $2.00 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, compared with the equiva- 





RAYONIER INCORPORATED 


Summary 
Current Assets: April 30, 1940 April 30, 1939 
RN Sa ee ee $ 932,428.37 $2,768,088.76 
Acceptances, ‘Drafts and Accounts Receivable. 2,575,364.21 1,166,572.81 
UIE «hc 3,559,229.86 2,091,744.40 


Total Currents Assets 
Current Liabilities: 
Unsecured Notes Payable 


Timberland Purchase Obligations IR 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Expenses 
Foreign Customers Deposits __...---_= 


Provision for Federal Income Taxes 
Total Current Liabilities __ 


Working Capital _____ 








. $7,067,022.44 $6,026,405.97 

- $ 600,000.00 % 750,000.00 
63,217.38 63,217.40 

Sedat 1,227,785.95 800,942.83 
See eee 

ees 497,500.00 235,000.00 
- $2,744,604.42 $1,849,160.23 





$4,322,418.02 $4,177,245.74 





RAYONIER INCORPORATED 
1940 


Source of Funds 
Consolidated net income _.. 


Charges included therein not t involving cash’ outlay « ve 


Depreciation 
Depletion 


Total 
Application of Funds 
Added to working capital - 


Invested in plant, equipment and ‘timberlands 
Payment of long term unsecured notes payable..______»_»_____- 
Payment of long term timberland purchase obligations. 
Dividends vassal a 





ss 
Total 


$2,389,488.13 


-..$1,271,285.83 
51,100.65 


1,322,386.48 


$3,711,874.61 


$ 145,172.28 
2,071,790.21 
750,000.00 
63,217.38 
626,151.50 
55,543.24 














$3,711,874.61 





lent of $1.88 a share in the preceding 
fiscal year. After allowing for regular 
preferred dividend reuqirements, but not 
for accumulated unpaid dividends, net 
profit for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1940, was equivalent to $1.18 a share on 
the 963,871 shares of common stock out- 
standing. 


Preferred Dividends Resumed 


@ “Dividend payments on the preferred 
stock were resumed on December 20, 
1939, with a disbursement of 50 cents a 
share against accumulations. A similar 
payment was made on March 11, 1940, 
making a total for the fiscal year of 
$1.00 a share and leaving an accrual 
of $2.662/3 a share as of April 30, 
1940. On May 27, 1940, a payment 
of 50 cents a share was made and on 
June 27, 1940, a further $1.00 per share 
was declared payable July 25, 1940, to 
stockholders of record July 10, 1940. 


Earned Surplus Increased 


@ “The earned surplus increased from 
$1,093,566 at the beginning of the year 
to $2,856,903 at the end of the year, 
due to the addition thereto of $1,763, 
337 of the year’s earnings retained in 
the business. No changes occurred in 
capital surplus, the amount of which re- 
mained at $2,809,108. Net worth (total 
capital stock and surplus) rose from 
$20,521,684 at the beginning of the year 
to $22,285,007 at the end of the year. 


Term Loans Reduced 


@ “The term loans, referred to in the 
last annual report, were reduced $1,500,- 
000 during the year by payment of four 
maturities ($375,000 each) due October 
31, 1939, to April 30, 1941. As of 
April 30, 1940, there remained a balance 
of $6,500,000 which was paid in full on 
July 3, 1940. New term loans aggre- 
gating $6,500,000 were made on substan- 
tially similar terms except for lower in- 
terest rates and a somewhat different ar- 
rangement of maturities. The new term 
loans mature in amounts of $500,000 
semi-annually from August 1, 1941, to 
August 1, 1946, and the balance of $1,- 
000,000 matures on February 1, 1947. 
Maturities to February 1, 1944, bear in- 
terest at the rate of 242 per cent per 
annum and the balance bears interest at 
2% per cent.” (The loans replaced bore 
interest rates of 342 and 4% per cent, 
according to maturities—Editor.) 


Working Capital Increased 


@ “At April 30, 1940, working capital 
amounted to $4,322,418, compared with 
$4,177,246 at April 30, 1939. The ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities as 
of April 30, 1940, was 2.57 to 1 as 
compared with a ratio of 3.26 to 1 as 
of April 30. 1939. 


Plant Additions and 
Improvements 


@ “The sum of $2,071,790 was expend- 
ed during the year for additions and im- 
provements to manufacturing plants and 
in the acquisition of properties and tim- 
berlands. Of this amount $1,551,152 
represented expenditures in connection 
with the new plant at Fernandina, Flor- 
ida, which was completed and placed in 
operation in December, 1939. The oper- 
ation of this plant, which was designed 
for the manufacture of dissolving pulps 
out of southern pine, has been entirely 
successful, and its productive capacity has 
exceeded original estimates. Its import- 


ance to the company as a contributor to 
total production, sales and net earnings 
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was reflected in only small degree in 
results for the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1940, but should be given greater 
reflection in the current fiscal years’ re- 
sults. 

“The operation of the company’s Ta- 
coma plant was resumed in November, 
1939, after having been suspended for 
approximately two years. All plants 
were maintained in excellent operating 
condition during the year by expendi- 
tures for maintenance and repairs of $1,- 
398,537, which amount was included in 
costs and operating expenses. 


Depreciation Increased 


@ “The charges made to operations dur- 
ing the year for depreciation amounted 
to $1,271,286, representing an increase 
of $176,212 over the amount charged 
during the preceding fiscal year. This 
increase is attributable largely to the Fer- 
nandina plant, on which depreciation 
charges were commenced when the plant 
was placed in operation. 


Taxes Equal $455 per Employee 


@ “Taxes paid or accrued to federal, 
state and local governments amounted to 
approximately $973,670, which is equiva- 


lent to $1.55 per share of preferred 
stock, and to approximately $455 per 
employee of the company based on the 
average number of employees during the 
year. In addition to this direct taxa- 
tion, an unmeasured amount of taxes is 
included in the cost of all materials pur- 
chased by the company. 


Now Employing 2,500 Persons 


@ “The average number of persons em- 
ployed by the company during the year 
showed an increase to 2,150 from 1,550 
in the preceding fiscal year. This in- 
crease was made possible by increased 
products, resulting from a greater de- 
mand for the company’s products, by 
the commencement of operations at the 
Fernandina plant, and the resumption of 
operations at the Tacoma plant. At 
April 30, 1940, the total number of 
employees was 2,500, representing the 
largest number in the history of the 
company and its predecessors combined. 
This compared with 1,500 at April 30, 
1939. 

“A new Uniform Wage Agreement 
affecting our four Pacific Coast plants 
has been signed with the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the 





Consolidated Statement of 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
For the year ended April 30, 1940 


Sales, less freight, marine insurance, and discounts........-.-_.-.- 
Cost of sales, exclusive of depreciation and depletion...___________________ 


Gross profit before depreciation and depletion... 


$16,292,046.59 
11,016,426.73 


5,275,619.86 


Selling, administrative, and general expense, exclusive of deprecia- 


tion and depletion __..._»_»_>_= 


Profit from operations before depreciation and depletion 
scsceaa es ea rn $1,271,285.83 





Depreciation 
Depletion 


Profit from operations... 
Other expenses, net: 


Interest and amortization, less interest earned ___.. 


Miscellaneous 


Less, other income 


Profit before Federal income taxes __. 
Federal income taxes 


ES ae ee ee ee 





748,031.15 
4,527,588.71 


Setanta Sa 51,100.65 
1,322,836.48 
a eractialmlicnantans te bts seaiiteataas 3,205,202.23 
320,571.72 
preter 6,949.38 
327,521.10 
saints 9,682.51 


317,838.59 


2,887 ,363.64 
497,875.41 


$ 2,389,488.13 


Note: The results of operations for the year include income and expenses of the 
Fernandina, Florida, plant from December 1, 1939, the approximate date of com- 


mencement of production. 





RAYONIER INCORPORATED 
PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


























Fiscal Year Dissolving 
Ended Pulps 
April 30 Tons 
ee ee mE ee 
EAE LEE is eee ee 
ea ee ae 9,422 
OREM ERNE 32,567 
1933 48,349 
1934 ...... 66,068 
I esac a earensapaa presen Gacdiceeeeeteees 101,302 
| RN 108,462 
1937 135,716 
So, ee EE Serene 204,125 
1939 83,828 
aR oe ee 195,834 





Ordinary 

Pulps* Paper 

Tons Tons 
ee. . - “ae 
83,694 10,689 
77,541 12,786 
76,717 12,751 
24,674 10,887 
75,019 16,766 
47,661 14,132 
56,045 16,653 
48,479 17,978 
21,761 15,204 
27,695 16,296 
49,369 18,944 


*Exclusive of paper pulp used in the production of paper. 
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RAYONIER INCORPORATED SALES 
In Tons 
Other 
U.S.A. Japan Countries Total 

1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Dissolving Pulps -.. 112,814 52,685 45,659 28,952 27,740 7,946 186,213 89,583 
Paper Grade Pulps. 44,805 24,080 None None _ 5,316 22 50,121 24,102 
Fine Papers __........ 13,114 13,130 None None 5,331 3,782 18,445 16,912 





Total Tonnage - 170,733 89,895 45,659 28,952 38,387 11,750 254,779 130,597 





WORLD’S SYNTHETIC VISCOSE FIBER PRODUCTION AND EQUIVALENT 
DISSOLVING PULP REQUIREMENTS 

















Short Tons 
Pounds of Viscose of Dissolving Pulp 

Year Rayon and Staple* Required** 
RO 28 tk ee ee 33,000,000 19,860 
ee ae eee Taal ees ee 183,000,000 110,064 
I alin ea ercteinciee sci nice 403,000,000 241,800 
1935 948,000,000 568,800 
(enone 1,173,000,000 703,800 
1937 1,640,000,000 984,000 
ERE BR ALES OEE 1,769,000,000 1,061,400 
1997... 2,013,000,000 1,207,800 











**The figures given apse do not constitute a record of actual use of dissolving pulp, but 


represent a statement of the app 





required on the basis of 1.2 lbs. of pulp per pound 
of rayon, if all viscose eae were produced exclusively from wood fibre pulp. 


It is estimated that 


at present approximately 99 per cent of all viscose rayon fibre is produced from wood fibre pulp. 
*Excludes rayon and staple fibre produced by the Acetate, Cuprammonium and Nitrocellulose 


processes. 





International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. This 
agreement, operating until June, 1941, 
provides a week's vacation with pay for 
all employees who have completed two 
years of service. It also augments the 
substantial wage rates maintained by the 
company during several previous years 
of lowered business volume. The Fer- 
nandina plant opened under a union 
labor agreement covering the first six 
months of its operations. Negotiations 
will begin soon for a labor agreement 
covering a longer period. 


Safety and First Aid 


@ “Cooperation of our employees con- 
tinues to make our plants increasingly 
safer places in which to work. A _ sub- 
stantial number of our employees vol- 
untarily studied first aid under competent 
instructors during the year. We take 
pleasure in announcing that the first aid 
team of the Port Angeles division won 
a state-wide first aid contest at Seattle, 


Washington, May 25, 1940. Their score 
was 99.0. 


Pulp Prices Advanced 


@ “An upward revision in the contract 
price of paper grade bleached sulphite 
pulp, in partial correction of the un- 
satisfactory price situation which pre- 
vailed during the greater part of 1939, 
was made ye a January 1, 1940. The 
increase of $10.00 per ton raised the 
contract price for the first quarter of 
1940 to $60.00 per ton. A further in- 
crease to $61.50 per ton was made in 
the contract price for the second quarter 
of 1940, and the third quarter price 
has been set at $72.50 per ton. These 
price increases are in line with market 
conditions and general trends in the in- 
dustry. 

“On the company’s three principal 
grades of dissolving pulps, an increase 
of $5.00 per ton was made in the con- 
tract price to apply during the second 
quarter of 1940, and a further increase 
of $5.00 per ton became effective July 1, 








EDWARD M. 


Rayonier Incorporated. 


MILLS, President 


1940, to apply during the third quarter. 
The latter increase raises the contract 
price of the most commonly used grade 
of dissolving nulp to $85.00 per ton. 


“The progress made by the company 
during the past fiscal year was due in 
large part to the continued loyalty and 
wholehearted cooperation of the mem- 
bers of the organization. To them the 
management and Board of Directors ex- 
tend their sincere appreciation.’ 
report was signed by Edward M. Mills, 
president. 


It will be noted that of the total 
production of 246,147 tons in the 
year ending April 30, 1940, 186,213 or 
73.1 per cent was dissolving pulps, 50,- 
121 tons or 19.7 per cent, was paper 
grade pulp, and 18,445 tons, or 7.2 per 
cent, bn ne paper pulp. The - percentage 
of paper pulps to total production has 
been increasing, while dissolving pulp 
proportions have been dropping. In the 
1938 fiscal year, 202,805 tons, or 84.1 
per cent was dissolving pulps while the 
balance was 9.8 per cent paper pulps 
and 6.1 per cent fine paper pulps. 


ulp 


EARNINGS OF RAYONIER INCORPORATED AND COMBINED EARNINGS OF PREDECESSOR COMPANIES FROM 




















Fiscal Year 

Ended Gross 
April 30 Sales 
SO catia Sore $ 2,430,264 
1930** , 5,165,545 
OT on ian Ee a 4,430,189 
8 REIS TE WES 6,645,327 
1945... 4,634,743 
oe... 8,535,584 
We Soni sactccc pits ue eageens 10,420,569 
RTE DSA ET Cs 11,393,137 
1937 . 13,278,021 
sn, a a ee we 17,496,025 
1939 .... 10,049,431 
1940 16,292,047 








*Rainier only. 
**Grays Harbor and Rainier only. 
}+Denotes red figures. 


COMMENCEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
(Based on Published Reports) 


Interest Other Federal 
Profit and Charges Income Net 
Before Charges Amortization Net Taxes Profit 
$ 684,274 $142,578 alae $ 55,089 - ¥$ 486,607 
1,137,264 290,428 8,998F 96,200 749,634 
226,506 306,721 20 kee 375,284F 
594,142 357,383 130,124 6,968 99,667 
187,1457 323,553 159,482 23,810 693,990F 
1,351,046 303,654 40,263 147,237 859,892 
2,093,392 286,423 184,518 219,533 1,392,918 
2,449,607 256,665 39,020 298,585 1,855,337 
3,130,407 243,570 143,094 400,422 2,243,321 
4,182,299 246,330 189,609 621,657 3,124,703 
1,704,923 266,392 22,607 239,277 1,176,647 
3,205,202 320,572 2,733+ 497,875 2,389,488 


Note: Excluded from above are the part year periods of operation preceding the first full year periods of the respective 


predecessor companies. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THIS 
FREE SERVICE TO PLANT OWNERS? 


Another ASSOCIATED Customer: McGoldrick Lumber Company of Spokane, Wash- 


ington, has been a consistent user of Associated services and products for years. 


ASK THE ASSOCIATED MAN FOR DETAILS 





It’s another Associated service to survey your 
4 ° 
“Let's Get Associated ’’ plant free of charge, to simplify your lubrica- 


CYCOL STEAM CYLINDER OILS tion plan in an effort to reduce your overhead. 


CYCOL MILL & SHAFTING OILS It is a fact that many operators have been 
TIACO HI-SPEED saved hundreds, even thousands of dollars a 
DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICANT year by the prescriptions of Associated lubri- 


CADEL (“Caterpillar”-approved) arc nied 


DIESEL a CECA There’s no obligation. So call in the Asso- 
GASOLINES - MOTOR OILS ciated Man in your locality today. He represents 
on Ses vast, practical experience—and the outstanding 


* 
And hundreds of other petroleum petroleum products and service in the West. 
products to serve specific needs 








TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 








Lets get ASSOCIATED 
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The City That Paper Built 


by WILLIAM D. WELSH* 


HEN the Camas Paper Festival 

Committee asked me to represent 

them here today I naturally in- 
quired what they would like me to talk 
about. There quickly came the sugges- 
tion that it would be a fine thing to give 
a history of paper making, and then 
give some facts and figures to prove just 
how important the pulp and paper indus- 
try is in a bread-and-butter way to the 
states of Washington and Oregon. 

Well, I’m allergic to statistics and as- 
sume you gentlemen are. I have a holy 
horror of paying 75c for the doubtful 
privilege of sitting after a noon lunch- 
eon and listening to some statistically- 
minded chap man-handle a good half 
hour with regimented figures. So, if 
you'll be tolerant and patient, I’ll be 
careful. 

So far as the history of paper making 
is concerned, you'll find much of it in a 
booklet at your plates, a booklet your 
youngsters at home may find useful. We 
are in the paper business today because 
man, in his progress up through the 
ages, became tired of carving and chisel- 
ing his thoughts and his transactions on 
stone, ivory and other hard subjects. 
Why, the boys in Babylon were forced 
to indent letters in wet clay with a stylus, 
bake the clay slabs in the sun and then 
load up four or five donkeys with these 
slabs in order to send love notes to their 
girl friends in the outlying villages. 

You will read in the little booklet 
where the ingenious Chinese invented 
paper making. But it will likely interest 
you to know the Chinese haven’t done 
very much about it since—so little in fact 
that millions of firecrackers made in 
China have been wrapped in paper 
manufactured just across the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 

Bringing the paper industry to Amer- 
ican shores, it is just 250 years ago that 
a Mennonite preacher named Ritten- 
house built the first colony paper mill in 
Pennsylvania in order to emancipate the 
American colony printers from a British 
paper monopoly. Rittenhouse made only 
about 1200 reams of paper annually and 
it was practically all used by one Phila- 
delphia printer. 

Now all this was in 1690. Let’s hurdle 
the years until 1810 when there were 
179 small vat paper mills in America. 
In that year there were less men working 
in the entire American paper industry 
than now work in one mill at Camas. 
The combined annual tonnage of these 
179 mills could be turned out in less 
than a week at Camas. And the cost of 
paper to the consumer way back then 
was just exactly $563.23 per ton. The 
actual production of pulp and paper in 
the United States in the year just closed 
totals in excess of twenty million tons 
and hundreds of thousands of workers 
look to the industry for their livelihood. 

So much for the national scene. Now 
let’s come closer to home. Let’s picture 
a city that pulp and paper built in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. You won’t find it 
on road maps, yet it is almost everywhere 
where trees grow and rivers run. 


*A talk given before the Portland, Oregon, 
Chamber of Commerce on July 8, 1940, in be- 
half of the Paper Festival to be held at Camas, 
Washington, July 26-27th, by William D. 
Welsh of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


What the Payrolls Mean 


@ During the past year some twelve 
thousand men and women who worked 
on an hourly basis in pulp and paper 
mills of Oregon and Washington States 
were paid about sixteen million dollars. 
Behind the lines in supplying industries 
were about an equal number of men and 
women earning substantially the same 
amount of money. Apply the national 
average of four to a family and you have 
a mythical, yet actual, pulp and paper 
mill city of 96,000 people in Washington 
and Oregon without adding the grocery 
clerks, policemen, firemen, butcher boys 
and thousands of others it takes to op- 
erate a city of this size. The aggregate 
is actually a city the size of Spokane. 

Now a word about these pulp and pa- 
per workers and those who work in sup- 
plying industries. They are not roving 
bands of nomads who follow the sea- 
sons. They have their roots down here. 
They are part and parcel of this great 
Northwest Empire who heeded the bib- 
lical admonition to prepare a dwelling 
place and plant a vine and fig tree near 
the door. More than seventy per cent 
of those who toil in pulp and paper 
mills of Washington State own their own 
homes, pay taxes and help support their 
community, state and nation. 

When the nation was troubled with la- 
bor dissension those men and women sat 
about the council tables with their em- 
ployers and worked out wage and work- 
ing problems in the American fashion 
of peaceful bargaining. There have been 
no work interruptions. The minimum 
wage and average weekly income is 
higher than is paid in the industry any- 
where else in the world. And just a 
few weeks ago this income was augment- 
ed by a wage increase and a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay. This added $1,500,000 
to cash registers of the Pacific coast. 

Because of these ideal conditions, 
these people require and are able to pay 
for millions of quarts of milk and cream, 
millions of pounds of butter and cheese 
from Northwest farms. Their enormous 
purchasing power is beneficial to the 
hundreds of men who gain their living 
from the great Northwest fisheries. They 
buy Iron Firemen and Montag furnaces 
to keep themselves warm in winter and 
Jantzen bathing suits to keep themselves 
cool in summer. A glimpse of their hob- 
bies shows that most of them are sport 
fishermen and therefore are heavy pur- 
chasers of boats, outboard motors, fish- 
ing gear and other supplies. It is safe 
to assume that this allegorical city owns 
more bath tubs, more radios, more elec- 
tric refrigerators, more electric washers 
and vacuum cleaners and more automo- 
biles than do all the working folks of 
many European nations. 


Industry Benefits All 


So I’m taking it for granted that you 
gentlemen about this table are genuinely 
interested in the continuing welfare of 
such a city. Whether you are merchant, 
dentist, surgeon, street cleaner or meter 
reader you have a stake in this great 
industry and the people who work with- 
in it—from the logger in the woods to 
the salesmen of Northwest products who 
ring doorbells in South America or ride 
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camel-back in Egypt after orders to keep 
these mills humming. 

The pulp and paper business in the 
Pacific Northwest is not a hit-and-run in- 
dustry. It was helping build the econ- 
omy of Washington Territory and Ore- 
gon State nearly sixty years ago when 
materials for making paper were straw 
from our farms, rags from the Orient 
and discarded nets from Columbia River 
fisheries. There was a day when thrifty 
housewives saved old shirts and skirts for 
sale eventually to the paper mills. There 
was a day when mills were forced to shut 
down for a time because headwinds or 
calms held back sailing ships en route to 
the Columbia River with cargoes of rags 
from the Oriertt. Then came the era 
of wood—and it is significant that lands 
harvested fifty years ago in this region 
with ox-teams are being re-harvested with 
modern machinery. It is equally signifi- 
cant that with careful cropping on a sus- 
tained yield basis, with re-planting where 
necessary and with vigilance against fire, 
these lands will be re-harvested again and 
again, long after those who are here have 
passed from the active scene. 


Such a program calls for scientific log- 
sing and scientific treatment of the tim- 
ber for fuller use after it is logged. And 
I think I should tell you here that while 
Crown Willamette pioneered the sus- 
tained yield logging system many years 
ago, it is planned to pursue this policy 
at an accelerated pace in the future. Axel 
Brandstrom, a Portland resident who had 
been studying and practicing forest 
economies for the U. S. Forest Service, 
has joined the logging staff of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation under direction 
of logging manager Ed Stamm of Port- 
land and will utilize his forestry skills 
along sustained yield lines. 


Science Increasing Benefits 


Scientific departments of the industry 
are contributing towards fuller utilization 
of timber that comes into the booms. 
Thousands of dollars are being spent 
hourly in well-equipped research labora- 
tories to ferret out new uses for paper 
and fuller employment for pulpwood 
timber. Many of you will remember 
when hemlock was the unwanted Cinder- 
ella of the western forests—a bother to 
loggers and hardly worth the raising of 
an eyebrow by the tax assessor. Sudden- 
ly pulp mill chemists identified and iso- 
lated the structural formula of cellulose. 
Overnight hemlock became the proudest 
tree of the forest. For immediately there 
had been created the great dissolving 
pulp industry that made wood fibres use- 
ful in hundreds of different articles in 
the fields of rayon, cellophane and plas- 
tics. This fibre may be found today in 
the stoutest heavy-duty truck tire or the 
daintiest feminine outfits in the Easter 
parade. 


These same pulp mill chemists are still 
not satisfied. In their laboratories they 
are trying to isolate the structural for- 
mula of lignin, which forms about half 
the solid content of the wood and which 
now escapes to the sea as a waste to the 
industry. On some tomorrow morning 
you will read in the daily papers where 
the structural formula of lignin has been 
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A ROMANTIC STORY 


... but not half so romantic as the story which might be told 
of the manufacture of paper — a story of lumber camps, 
rushing streams, barking drums, digesters, fourdriniers and 
men — a story throughout which the words Sulphur, Sulphur 
Dioxide, Sulphites, Sulphides, Sulphates recur again and 
again. 


Paper is both cheap and good because of the enterprise of 
men, the availability of abundant raw materials, and the 
development of processes involving the use of Sulphur. For 
a few pennies everyone thus has within his reach current 
information about all parts of the globe, and he may gather 
the knowledge and the wisdom of the world. 
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identified and isolated—and when that 
morning breaks a brand new industry 
will be born for the Northwest without 
the necessity of having to cut down a 
single additional tree. Then will come 
an almost one hundred per cent utiliza- 
tion of the pulp log. 

ere is another way in which pulp 
and paper mill operations contribute 
toward fuller utilization of wood. Not 
so many years ago sawdust and wood 
waste was a source of bother and eco- 
nomic loss to sawmill men. You will re- 
call the scores of tall burners that sent 
forth red torches into the skies at night. 
These burners are becoming scarcer than 
pipe organ players—for this hogged fuel 
is now being sold to pulp and paper 
mills and other industries to generate 
steam. 


The Camas Paper Festival 


Having in its front yard the largest 
paper specialty mill in the world, Camas, 
Washington, is fully awake to the eco- 
nomic value of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. And their citizens with me here 
today ask that citizens of Portland and 
other Oregon communities join with 
them in celebrating the Camas Paper 
Festival on Friday and Saturday, July 
26 and 27. 

You can reach Camas after 45 minutes 
of comfortable driving. Just across the 
Columbia River to Vancouver and turn 


Shelton Pioneer Club 
Holds Dinner 


@ Twenty-eight members of the Pioneer 
Club of Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton, 
Washington, met at the Hotel Governor, 
Olympia, for a dinner and program on 
Friday evening, June 14. 

Following introductions by chairman 
E. C. (Ted) Fuller, D. B. Davies pre- 
sented resident manager George Cropper 
with a Pioneers’ pin. The Pioneers club 
consists of those who were employed at 
Shelton when the Rainier Pulp Company 
began operations more than twelve years 
ago. 

Bernhard Winiecki spoke on pioneer- 
ing done by the group towards formation 
of credit unions, and R. H. Williams, 
personnel and safety supervisor, spoke on 
how the Pioneers had been active in 
safety first methods since the mill first 
started. 

Ted Fuller was elected chairman of 
the Pioneers for the ensuing year. His 
appointments included Vivian Morgan, 
B. T. Winiecki and R. C. Little on ar- 
rangements and Mr. Kaphingst, George 
Young and Velza Adams on entertain- 
ment. 


Japanese Rayon Production 
Increases in First Quarter 


@ The report of the Japan Rayon Pro- 
ducers Association (for the viscose proc- 
ess only) show increase in rayon yarn 
and staple fiber production in the three 
months January to March inclusive. 

Rayonier filament yarn production in 
the first quarter amounted to 56,605,000 
pounds against 51,710,000 pounds in the 
first quarter of 1939. 

Staple fiber production, exclusive of 
that made for military use, totaled 63,- 
028,000 pounds in the first quarter of 


to the right. Immediately you see Fort 
Vancouver, where Uncle Sam is training 
men for national defense. Then you 
drive through 16 miles of suburban 
homes and farms and gardens where 
American pulp and paper mill workers 
have gone out on the rim to put their 
roots down in a land they love. 

At Camas you will find a delightful 
city of some 5000 people ready to en- 
tertain you in a two-day program of 
events including street parades depicting 
the history of paper, water sports, dedi- 
cation of a new city hall, a Paper Queen 
coronation and a banquet and ball hon- 
oring Governor Clarence D. Martin of 
Washington State. 

The 2,150 men and women who are 
currently employed in the paper mill at 
Camas will be pleased to have you re- 
spond during the celebration to an Open 
House invitation by anager Jack 
Hanny and themselves. They want you 
to visit a mill whose annual payroll is in 
excess of three million dollars and whose 
150,000 yearly tons of manufactured 
goods are transported by river steamers 
and barges to Portland for trans-ship- 
ment to markets of the world. 

In this mill will be shown great ma- 
chines turning out mammoth rolls of 
paper to be converted into napkins, tow- 
els, fruit wrap, kraft, bags and other 
products. You will see the flying fingers 
of men and women packaging products 
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this year against 66,581,000 pounds in 
the same period last year. 

For the first four months of 1940 Ja- 
pan exported 19,298,000 pounds of ray- 
on yarn and 66,260,000 square yards of 
piece goods compared with 9,151,000 
pounds of rayon yarn and 89,855,000 
square yards of rayon piece goods in the 
comparable four-month period of 1939. 


B. C. Mills Contribute 
to Airplane Fund 


@ Powell River Company has contrib- 
uted $8000 for Canada’s Air Supremacy 
drive. The money is to be used for the 
purchase of a war plane for the training 
of flyers at Vancouver airport. 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls news- 
print producer, has contributed $1000 to 
the aircraft fund. 


Crown Zellerbach Pays 
Preferred Dividend 


@ Crown Zellerbach Corporation on 
June 27th paid its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 per share on the $5 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, payable September 
Ist to stock of record August 13th. 
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for use in every state in the Union. 
Six and a half million paper bags are 
produced daily at Camas—or a bag a 
day for every man, woman and child in 
the States of Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. 

Six million three hundred thousand 
paper napkins are produced daily at 
Camas—or enough to provide two nap- 
kins daily to every man, woman and 
child in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

Five million six hundred thousand pa- 
per towels are produced daily at Camas 
—or enouch to provide two towels daily 
to every man, woman and child in Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho. 

is must be the place where I came 
in, for I promised not to give statistics 
and here I’ve fractured the promise by 
giving at least three of them. 

Let me express my appreciation of 
the Camas folks for this opportunity to 
be with you. Now, in Emily Post's book 
there is something about it being proper 
to always return a call. So we’re putting 
out the welcome rug at the entrance to 
Camas, Washington, on July 26 and 27 
and will be there to greet you when you 
come. 

As neighbor to neighbor, let’s change 
our thinking a little bit and say that 
the Columbia River joins—not separates 
—the lands and the people of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 


Watch That Match! 


@ The danger of forest fires has come 
to Oregon and Washington earlier this 
year than is ordinarily the case. num- 
ber of fires have already broken out in 
these states, and, as usual, they were due 
mainly to carelessness. 

Pulp and paper mill men, whose live- 
lihood depends upon the forests, ought 
to be even more conscious of the danger 
of throwing away lighted matches and 
leaving campfires unattended, than is the 
general public. 

June was the driest and hottest on 
record according to assistant regional 
forester, M. L. Merritt, who is in charge 
of the division of operation and fire con- 
trol in the North Pacific Region for the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

“Ordinarily June is a fairly moist 
month,” said Merritt. ‘We expect an 
inch or so of rain to keep the woods wet 
and the fire hazard down. It is not like 
that this year. There has been no rain 
for the past 25 days (as of July Ist) and 
the number of periods of low humidity 
was abnormal.” 


“The result of this is that the fire sea- 
son is about a month ahead,” Merritt 
said. “Light fuel is flashy, heavy fuel 
is dry enough to burn, fires start easily 
and spread fast. The usual midseason 
precautions had to be put into effect 
July 1.” 

Beginning Monday, July 1st, campfire 
permits were required on the national 
forests of Washington and Oregon, ex- 
cept on designated and improved forest 
camps which have been fireproofed. 
Smoking will be permissible while travel- 
ing on surfaced highways, but elsewhere 
the forest traveler should sit down in a 
safe place as it is dangerous to smoke 
while in motion. Forest supervisors and 
forest rangers are glad to furnish infor- 
mation on closures, camping facilities 
and roads, and to issue campfire permits. 
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of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Dirt Is Cheap— 
But Dangerous on Glasses 


@ Proof that while dirt is cheap it may 
be dangerous to health is seen from the 
results of a survey which discloses that a 
glass considered safe to drink from costs 
almost four times more to serve than a 
dirty glass. 

The survey, which was conducted over 
a six weeks’ period by an economist and 
two bacteriologists of Massachusetts State 
College at Amherst, was made to deter- 
mine the cost of a drinking receptacle 
that is bacterially as well as physically 
clean for each serving. 

“A clean glass for every customer 
every time at the soda fountain is defi- 
nitely a rarity,” concluded the authors, 
Rollin H. Barrett, Carl R. Fellers and 
Julius Novick, who conducted their study 
at a test soda fountain serving approxi- 
mately 500 customers each day. 

Paper cup service, they decided, would 
eliminate any danger of respiratory or 
saliva-borne disease resulting from in- 
effective glass washing, but no previous 
study is known to have been made to as- 
certain the comparative costs for service 
acceptable to health authorities. 

The test soda fountain was considered 
ideal for the study, the authors stated, 
because a combination glass and paper 
service was being used at the time. After 
a preliminary study of the combination 
service, complete glass service was sub- 
stituted for two weeks. 

The washing procedure in a chemical 
solution was supervised constantly to pro- 
vide a sanitized glass for every customer 
every time. A daily record of breakage 
and of every service made in a glass con- 
tainer was accurately kept. At the end 
of that period, complete paper service 
was installed and a close record kept for 
the same length of time. 

The average cost per serving for sani- 
tized glasses was found to be $0.0084, for 
ordinary washed glasses, $0.0022, and 
for paper cups $0.0053. While they 
found that some operators attributed to 
glass a “psychological appeal lacking in 
paper,” the authors also found that in 
general operators approve of paper serv- 
ice because it speeds up service about 35 
per cent and reduces the cost of insur- 
ance otherwise required to cover acci- 
dents from broken glass. 

In a second survey only five of ten 
soda fountains studied proved to be in 
cities where sanitization laws were en- 
forced. The average bacteria count per 
glass for the total number of establish- 
ments was 1,780 compared to an average 
of only 2 bacteria per paper cup at the 
test soda fountain. 

On the basis of the experimental re- 
sults obtained from the test soda foun- 
tain, it was computed that the cost of 
sanitizing glasses was 3.8 times the cost 
of washing by ordinary methods. The 


cost of services in a sanitized glass was 
1.6 times the cost of service in a single- 
service paper cup. 


Reeve Watson Leaves 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


@ Reeve Watson, for the past 14 years 
connected with Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
San Francisco, and for the past few 
years, advertising manager of the com- 
pany, has resigned to join the San Fran- 
_— advertising agency, Cowden & But- 
er. 


McCance of Japan 
Visits B. C. Mills 


@ M. McCance, manager of Landrum 
& Company of Tokio and other Japa- 
nese cities, has been spending a few 
weeks in Vancouver and at Powell River 
and Ocean Falls. He is the chief dis- 
tributor in Japan for the Export Sales 
Company, representing Powell River 
Company and Pacific Mills, Ltd., in the 
Orient. 


Towne Back From 
Eastern Trip 


@ Arthur W. Towne, Northern Califor- 
nia manager of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
San Francisco, is back at his desk fol- 
lowing an extensive eastern trip. Towne 
is a member of the Strathmore Advisory 
Council, and attended a meeting of that 
body at the Strathmore Paper Co. fac- 
tory at Springfield, Mass. He also visit- 
ed New York, Cleveland, and Chicago. 


Jack Edwards 
Dies in Seattle 


@ Jack Edwards, salesman with the Se- 
attle Division, Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, passed away last month. Although 
he had been ill for some time there had 
been evidence that he was improving, 
and his sudden death was unexpected. 


Zellerbach Employees 
Hold Old-Time Dance 


@ Saturday night, June 15, Los Angeles 
Division, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
and friends turned out en masse for a 
real old-fashioned jamboree. From the 
novel “‘corsages’—made of miniature 
farm implements, to the professional 
“caller,” who directed the Virginia reels 
and polkas, the party was voted an un- 
qualified success. 


Pioneer Flintkote 
Move San Francisco Offices 


@ Pioneer Division, The Flintkote Co., 
recently moved the San Francisco office 
to new quarters on the street floor at 110 
Bush Street. Office and display space 
has been doubled by the move and three 
show windows are available for display- 
ing their products. Maynard Felix is in 
charge of the office, heading up sales in 
northern California and Nevada. 


Carter, Rice Acquire 


Soap Tissue Line 

@ Carter, Rice & Company, San Fran- 
cisco, have taken on the Velso line of 
disposable soap tissues. These tissues 
are a high grade of bleached sulphite 
towelling impregnated with soap. They 
are primarily for public wash rooms, and 
each Velso tissue offers the user an in- 
dividual sanitary soap for each wash of 
the hands. They are manufactured by 
the Velso Products Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Shelton Transferred 


To San Francisco 

@ Of course any excuse will do, if it 
is a real good party, but the Sacramen- 
to Division of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, had a real reason for their 
shindig on May 29, because they were 
saying “Adieu” to a favorite son—name- 
ly Eddie Shelton. Shelton received his 
15-year service pin, and also a fine trav- 
eling bag a gift from his fellow workers. 
He has been transferred to San Fran- 
cisco Division, where he has been ap- 
pointed manager of the headquarters re- 
sale department, succeeding Sidney Lee, 
who recently resigned. 


Informant Features 
Printing Anniversary 


@ Of more than usual interest is the 
July issue of the INFORMANT, house 
organ of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, San Francisco, for this month it 
celebrates the first 500 years of print- 
ing. 

Featured was an article by Hartle 
Everett Jackson on the “March of Prog- 
ress in Printing.” 

Collator of the INFORMANT is Vic- 
tor E. Hecht, vice-president of the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company, and Mrs. Glory 
Palm, is his assistant. 


Two New Zellerbach Babies 


@ Oscar Williams of the service depart- 
ment, San Francisco Division, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, is the father of a 
brand-new baby boy, and Lewis Miller, 
stock clerk in the Oakland division of 
the company, has a baby daughter. 


Bonestell Fishes 

@ H. S. Bonestell, Jr., manager of 
Bonestell & Company, San Francisco, 
accompanied by Mrs. Bonestell, enjoyed 
a fishing trip in Oregon early this 
month. 


Pierson With 


Carter, Rice 

eG. C. “Cliff” Pierson, formerly with 
Schermerhorn Bros. and Co., is now with 
Carter, Rice & Company, San Francisco, 
in charge of twine sales. 
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War Broadens Canadian 
Newsprint Markets 


@ Disruption of international markets 
by the war is resulting in substantial 
broadening of Canada’s overseas news- 
print sales. 

Markets once supplied by Canadian 
mills are now back on the list after sev- 
eral years of service from Scandinavian 
and other producers now blockaded or 
otherwise eliminated from world trade. 
Other markets have greatly enlarged 
their purchases. 

However, the change has not all been 
in an upward direction. Some nations 
have been compelled to reduce buying 
owing to the exchange, shipping and 
other restrictions. British Columbia mills 
are particularly affected by this condi- 
tion. China and Japan have been vir- 
tually out of the pulp and paper market 
for months, although Shanghai con- 
tinues to buy in small amounts. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have curtailed 
their purchases owing to exchange re- 
strictions. Recently, however, Australia 
has been buying in increased volume. 

For the five months ended last May 
Canadian overseas shipments aggregated 
240,123 tons, contrasting with 156,673 
for the same period in 1939. Generally 
speaking, sales of newsprint this year 
have been 22 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding period last year. 

Shipments to the United States have 
advanced from 813,701 to 944,356 tons, 
due in part to replacement of Scandi- 
navian supplies and increased consump- 
tion in the American market. 

But the biggest gains have been scored 
in the overseas markets. 

Despite currency restrictions and vol- 
untary as well as official restrictions in 
consumption, the Empire markets have 
actually increased their purchases of Ca- 
nadian newsprint this year as compared 
with a year ago. There have been some 
sharp contractions in sales to individual 
Empire countries, but the aggregate has 
increased—155,460 tons for the first five 
months of this year compared with 146,- 
955 tons for the same period in 1939. 

United Kingdom publishers have re- 
duced their purchases of Canadian news- 
print to conserve exchange, but this de- 
cline amounting to 37,000 tons for the 
five months’ period was largely offset by 
increases in Australian buying, amount- 
ing to 29,000 tons. This recent move by 
Australian buyers is accepted as an in- 
dication that the commonwealth publish- 
ers wish to stock up against unknown war 
eventualities. 

A similar situation has prevailed in 
South Africa, where purchases of Cana- 
dian newsprint have recently climbed 80 
per cent. India, which previously relied 
on England, Germany and Scandinavia, 
is now turning to Canada, and some busi- 
ness may be done with that country by 

. C. newsprint mills. However, both 
South Africa and India have in the past 
been considered too far away to justify 
much interest from B. C. operators. 
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Hurson Passes 
In San Francisco 


@ The many friends of Robert Hurson, 
for the past 36 years an employe of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco Division, were grieved to learn of 
his death June 9. At the time of his 
passing he was superintendent of stock 
rooms, Mrs. Hurson survives her hus- 


band. 








Paper Found to Protect 
Vitamin C in Milk 


@ Let a little sunshine in a milk bottle 
and you’ve destroyed the potency of vita- 
min C, announces the dairy industry di- 
vision of the University of California 
College of Agriculture. 

Paper containers, the research men 
found, vary greatly among themselves. in 
their ability to protect the milk from the 
development of “sunshine flavor,” but 
offer more complete protection than 
glass against the destruction of vita- 
min 


King Has a Daughter 

@ Bob King of the San Francisco Divi- 
sion of the Zellerbach Paper Company 
is receiving the congratulations of his 
friends on the arrival of a second daugh- 
ter. 


MeNichol Calls on 


Coast Jobbers 

@ Mr. McNichol of the Racquette River 
Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y., was a recent 
San Francisco visitor. 


Jaggard Awarded 
10-Year Pin 


@ B. P. Jaggard, West Coast representa- 
tive of the Hammermill Paper Co., with 
headquarters in San Francisco, recently 
was awarded his 10-year service pin, and 
his secretary, Miss E. G. Griffith, got her 
five-year service pin. 


Colton Back From 
P-A Meeting 


@ Louis A. Colton, vice-president and 
purchasing department manager of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, is back at his desk after attending 
the National Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion convention in Cincinnati. He also 
visited the southern and northern divi- 
sions of the company. 


Rothschild Makes 
Quick Trip to Honolulu 


@ Wm. Rothschild of the Atlas Paper 
Co., San Francisco, recently clippered to 
Honolulu and return. 





Although we weren’t there to hear, we understand that Victor E. 
Hecht, Vice-President of the Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, did a splendid job in addressing the National Lithographers 
Convention at Del Monte on June 6. Mr. Hecht’s subject was “Mars 
Plays With Paper” and he apparently made it crackle! Adding 
interest to his talk were his clever “props.” These were life-sized 
advertising cut-outs of attractive girls, and around the neck of each 
one on the stage was hung some of the statistics that Mr. Hecht 
used in his talk. 
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Worthington Type FP Centrifugal 
Stock Pump, in a prominent Mid- 
western pulp and paper aill 


Moore Steam Turbo-Generator 
Unit, condensing extraction type, 
serving Canadian paper mill 





meet- 


Worthington Type CL 
Centrifugal Pumps, 
handling black, green 
and white liquor in a 
Southern kraft mill 


Worthington Type LC 
Centrifugal Pumps, 
bottom suction, for the 
main water supply in 
a Southern pulp and 
poper mill” 


Worthington Type UX 
Centrifugal Pumps, in 
boiler feed service for 
a large Eastern paper 
mill 


eRe success in 
ing the exacting conditions of the 


pulp and paper industry is attested by 
the wide application of its equipment 
in many branches. 

A comprehensive line of pumps, of all 
sizes and types, provides the exact unit 
for any paper mill service. Air compress- 
ors, steam condensers, steam-jet ejectors, 
vacuum pumps, feedwater heaters, steam 


turbines, meters and V-belt drives... are 


other important products Worthington 


offers the industry. 

Of the most modern design, Worthing- 
ton equipment assures high economy, 
reliability and low maintenance costs 
. . « to meet the demands of the in- 
dustry’s present modernization and 


expansion program. 



































One of three Moore Steam Tur- Worthington Type CH Centrifugal Pumps, pumping 
2 hye ar bines, multi-stage, direct coupled black liquor and salt cake to a recovery unit, in a 
pes Moore Steam Turbines, driving boiler into lineshaft, driving paper ma- large Southern mill 
ar chines in a large mill in Canada 
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Worthington Turbine Well Pump, Worthington Air Compressor, 2-stage, 
for main mill water supply direct connected to motor, for general 
air supply 


Worthington Deaerating Feedwater 
Heater, in power plant service 


Worthington Type CT Worthite Worthington Type CG Worthite Worthington Rotary Gear Pumps, Worthington Type KE Elbow 


Centrifugal Pumps, on acid service Centrifugal Pump, for handling alum for viscous liquids Propeller Pump, on white 
water service 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY =~ Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the World 


WORTHINGTON 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Superintendents Hold 21st 
Annual Convention at Cincinnati 


L. S. MeCurdy, past Chairman of Pacific Coast Division, 
elected Third Vice-President of national organization— 
Poland Springs, Maine, chosen for 1941 convention. 


HE Twenty-first Annual Convention 

of the American Pulp & Paper Mill 

Superintendents Association was 
held at the Hotel Netherlands Plaza, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18, 19, 20th, with 
five Pacific Coast men in attendance, 
Charles G. Frampton, superintendent of 
the Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc., Pom- 
ona, California; Grant Farmer, superin- 
tendent of the Vernon Division, Fibre- 
board Products Inc., Los Angeles; W. H. 
Williamson of Portland, Pacific Coast 
representative for Shuler & Benning- 
hofen; and, W. A. Kelly, of Portland, a 
former superintendent and now in the 
pulp and paper mill supplies business. 

L. S. McCurdy, paper mill superin- 
tendent, National Paper Products Divi- 
sion, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Port Townsend, Washington, was elected 
third vice-president of the organization, 
being moved up from the fourth vice- 
presidency he occupied this past year. 
Mr. McCurdy is a past chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Division. 

Poland Springs, Maine, was chosen 
for the 1941 convention. 

e night before the convention 
opened the equipment and supply ex- 
hibitors held a dinner under the chair- 
manship of Carlo Vicario, manager of 
the paper mill department of the Nash 
Engineering Company. At this meeting 

, Harrison, vice-president of the 
Crystal Tissue Company of Middletown, 
Ohio, and president of the Superintend- 
ents, spoke and explained the new plan 
for organizing the equipment and supply 
manufacturers into the Allied Industrial 
Affiliates of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association. 

In his opening address Tuesday morn- 


L. S. MeCURDY, Elected 
Third Vice President 


Superintendents Assn. 


ing President Harrison discussed the ef- 
fects of the war upon the pulp and pa- 
per industry of this country and the 
possible changes that may be brought 
about. He went on to say: 

“If our duty continues to be to run 
the mills, we have changing conditions 
to face. We must adapt ourselves to the 
materials we have. If at times it seems 
as if we could not maintain standards 
we have set in the past, we should re- 
member that improvement only comes 
through struggle and some lasting good 
may develop out of present difficulties. 
Necessity often forces us to outdo our- 
selves. Obstacles are the stepping stones 
a courageous man uses to build the stair- 
way to success. 


“If there is a shortage of certain kinds 
of pulp or dyes or chemicals the Amer- 
ican pulp and paper industry has the re- 
sources and ingenuity to cope with the 
situation. Whatever we can do to main- 
tain the usual habits of living of the peo- 
ple will have a tendency to calm useless 
hysteria.” 


Association Comes of Age 


@ “With this twenty-first convention,” 
said President Harrison, ‘“‘our association 
attains its majority. It is appropriate to 
note a few milestones in its progress. 
“The first meeting to organize the as- 
sociation was held in the city hall of Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, June 3rd and 4th in 
1919. Fred C. Boyce, who was tempo- 
rary chairman of the first meeting, served 
until 1922 as president of the association. 
Peter J. Massey was secretary-treasurer. 
From the very beginning the plan called 
for the organization of geographical di- 
visions. One month after the above 
meeting the Michigan Division was or- 
ganized at Kalamazoo and the following 
month the Northwestern Division was or- 
ganized. The Miami Valley Division 
was the third to organize. The following 
year the Northeastern and the Northern 
New York Divisions came in. Then at 
two year intervals the Connecticut Val- 
ley, the Southern and the Penn-New Jer- 
sey followed. More recently, in 1933, 
the Pacific Coast organized a division. 
“In 1928 a grant of $2,500 was made 
to the University of Maine for use in 
work of the Pulp and Paper Mill School. 
In 1931 a donation of $1,000 was made 
to the building fund of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. 
“In April, 1932, the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, a non-profit making enterprise, was 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Ohio. The purposes for which we 
incorporated were to discuss matters of 
mutual interest to our members, without 
conflicting with established policies of the 
mills; to assist in the solution of prob- 
lems confronting the paper industry; to 
encourage social relations among our 
members; and to organize various local 
divisions of the corporation so that its 
members may derive the benefits of peri- 


odical discussion relative to the problems 
of their sections of the country. 
“Membership in our organization is 
limited to men who are engaged actively 
in the manufacture and conversion of 
pulp, paper, paper products and power 
plants in connection with the mills, also 
certain others in the mills whose duties 
are of an active and supervisory nature. 
Even with such restrictions our member- 
ship has grown to 809 key men of the 


industry.” 
New Officers 

© The officers elected for the 1940-1941 
year were: President, A. B. Drew, 
Somerset Pulp & Paper Mills, Somerset, 
Mass.; First Vice-President, Oscar Stam- 
ets, Riegel Paper Corporation, Riegels- 
ville, N. J.; Second Vice-President, Grov- 
er Keeth, Marathon Paper Mills, Roths- 
child, Wisconsin; Third Vice-President, 
L. S. McCurdy, National Paper Products 
Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Port Townsend, Washing- 
ton; Fourth Vice-President, S. G. Blan- 
kinship, Brown Company, Berlin, N. H.; 
Fifth Vice-President, Raymond S. Bar- 
ton, Michigan Paper Company, Plain- 
well, Michigan. 


Nineteen Papers 

@ During the three-day meeting the su- 
perintendents listened to nineteen papers 
dealing with a wide range of subjects. At 
the general conference the convention 
listened to papers on the following sub- 
jects: “Paper Behavior in the Mill’; 
“The Equipment for Storage and Distri- 
bution of Liquid Alum in the Paper 
Mill’; “Surface Active Chemicals: Their 
Behavior and Practical Application.” 

The group meeting on board under 


ANTON P. SIEBERS, Chairman 
Pacific Coast Division, 
Superintendents Assn. 
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the chairmanship of H. F. Bennett of 
the Gardner Richardson Company, Lock- 
land, Ohio, listened to two papers, 
“What Has Brought About Recent In- 
terest in Bacteria in Board?"’ and “Ef- 
fects of Proper Humidity with Regard to 
Printing and Scoring of Board.” 

The chemical pulp group under the 
chairmanship of Luther C. H. Beighey, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., 
listened to the following papers: ‘‘Impor- 
tance of pH and Catalysts in Bleachery 
Operations”; “Chipper Knives”; “The 
Use of Stainless Steel Alloys in the 
Manufacture of Sulphite Pulp”; and 
“Multiple Knife Chippers.” 

The coated papers group under the 
chairmanship of Edward T. A. Coughlin, 
Bryant Paper Company, Kalmazoo, 
Michigan, heard the following subjects 
discussed: 

“Carbonate in Coated Papers’; “Facts 
About Coating”; and, “Dry Blending 
and Mixing of Materials.” 

ose attending the fine papers meet- 
ing of which O. P. Gephart of the Mi- 
amisburg Paper Company, Miamisburg, 
Ohio, was chairman, heard the following 
paper: 

“The More Recent Developments of 
Printing Fine Papers.” This was fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion of the 
subject. ‘ 

Under the head of finishing, storing 
and shipping, chairman William J. 
Reigers of the Becket Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, presented two papers 
and led a discussion. 

“Air Conditioning of Finishing Room 
from a Practical Angle,” and “Paper 
Sorting Machine.” The discussion cen- 
tered about the “Handling of Paper 
Broke.” 

Chairman of the newsprint and wrap- 
ping group, R. W. Haddock of the Es- 
canaba Paper Company, presented two 
papers: “Manufacture of Newsprint on 
High Speed Machines” and “Automatic 
pH Control at the Machine.” 


Plant and power engineers heard a 
paper on “Boiler and Paper Machine 
Controls” and saw a moving picture on 
“Furnace Operation of Boilers.” Mer- 
ton S. Fogerty of the Michigan Paper 
Company, Plainwell, Michigan, served 
as chairman. 

At the invitation of association presi- 
dent Howard H. Harrison, vice-president 
and general superintendent of the Crys- 
tal Tissue Company at Middletown, 
Ohio, those interested in tissue visited 
the mill and afterward held a round 
table discussion in the mill office on the 
subject. 


Speakers 


@ E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of 
the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
addressed the luncheon on June 18th on 
the subject of “The Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry and National Economy.” 

The general meeting on the afternoon 
of the 18th was addressed by Dr. Everett 
Lee of the General Electric Company who 
spoke on the subject, ‘“MMeasurement— 
Guiding Star of Research in Industry;” 
by F. J. Lammers of the International 
Filter Company whose subject was, ‘Re- 
cent Developments in Pulp and Paper 
Mill Water Purification,” and by Fred C. 
Boyce, founder of the Superintendents 
association. 

At the joint banquet Allan Hyer of 
the Black-Clawson Company officiated as 
toastmaster and introduced George H. 
Mead, president of The Mead Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Mead spoke on “Rediscover- 
ing America.” 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


President Harrison was presented with 
the L. D. Post trophy for distinguished 
service to the industry by John Cornell 
of the Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News. 
Mr. Harrison also received the Presi- 
dent’s Jewel. 


Trustees Meet Early 


@ Before the convention started the 
board of trustees met and appointed a 
planning committee consisting of the 
president, first vice-president and the re- 
tiring president, to cooperate with the 
officers and secretaries of the association 
in the administrative work. 

The board of trustees also decided to 
cooperate more closely with the manu- 
facturers of equipment and supplies by 
inviting them to become “Allied Indus- 
trial Affiliates of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association. 

Honorary membership was voted for 
eleven executives of the industry and 
honorary life memberships were voted 
for Robert B. Stewart of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., and A. W. 
Bronk, formerly general superintendent 
of the St. Regis Paper Company and a 
charter member of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Division. 

Secretary Robert Emminger reported 
that the asosciation had acquired sixty 
new members during the past year and 
now had a membership of 807. 


Mr. Mead’s Talk 


@ In his talk before the superintendents’ 
convention George H. Mead, president 
of The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, spoke of the unawareness of the 
American people of the country’s unpre- 
paredness and great need for immediate 
action. He said that the people had not 
been fully appraised of the danger to our 
democracy. He went on to say, in part: 

“This United States can do a job in 
defense if it is organized for it, and keep 
itself, in my judgment, from disaster, but 
only if every man and woman in the 
United States is told that the problem is 
before us, and what we have to do in 
the next few months. 

“If we procrastinate, if we deal lightly 
with the matter, as England and France 
have done over the last five or ten years, 
while Germany has been building up the 
most magnificent organization the world 
has ever seen—greater than anything 
General Motors or United States Steel, 
or any other of the corporations in our 
country have done—if we fail to use the 
same intelligent foresight, with every hu- 
man being associated, working to the 
maximum of his ability and making 
every sacrifice that is known, something 
this country has not been called upon to 
show for 150 years, democracy, as we are 
privileged to enjoy it, is doomed. 

“With such a competitor in the field, 
I ask you what is our problem of organ- 
ization, and how you men who are used 
to the operation of properties would start 
out to meet such competition? Would 
we be talking about the number of hours 
our workmen should give to the task? 
Would we be calking about the cost? 
Would we be talking about who should 
do this job, and who should do that job? 
No. We would sit down and decide in 
one evening just exactly what we were 
going to do, and the next morning we 
would have every man in our organiza- 
tion right on his toes and doing his ap- 
pointed job, particularly if we knew that 
failure meant complete bankruptcy. 

# * * Te is necessary, as I say—and I 
repeat—if we are going to save this coun- 


try from a very great disaster, that we 
appreciate this situation, and that we 
demand of every representative we have 
in state and national government an ab- 
solute consecration to a defense of this 
country with the greatest rapidity and 
speed that has ever been shown, and that 
we demand that ourselves, as well as 
these public servants, give everything 
they have to the job.” 


Registration 


@ Approximately 532 men and women 
were registered at the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Convention 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18-20th, 1940. 


American Pulpwood 
Association Members Indicted 
for Wage-Hour Violations 


@ The Federal grand jury in New York 
City recently indicted the American Pulp- 
wood Association and 12 corporations on 
charges of conspiracy to violate the wage- 
hour act in fixing the earnings of 70,000 
employees, the Department of Justice 
announced on July 5th. 

The indictment charges that the asso- 
ciation and the 12 companies agreed that 
mills were to pay employees on a piece 
rate basis which presumably would en- 
able the average worker to earn the 
equivalent of the minimum hourly wage 
provided by the law, but that as it worked 
out a large majority were unable to make 
the statutory minimum and were not 
given supplementary compensation. 

According to the Department of Jus- 
tice this is the first indictment under the 
fair labor standards act on an industry- 
wide scale, although single companies 
have been indicted previously. 

In addition to the association the 12 
companies were: Brunswick Pulp & Pa- 
per Company, Brunswick, Ga.; The 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio; Gulf States Paper Corporation, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Johns-Manville Prod- 
ucts Corporation of Virginia, New York 
City; The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; National Container Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y.; North Carolina 
Pulp Company, Plymouth, N. C.; South- 
ern Advance Bag and Paper Company, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.; Southern Kraft Cor- 
poration, New York; St. Joe Paper Com- 
pany, Port St. Joe, Florida; Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation, New York; and 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Rather Work on Coast 
Than Vacation in East 


@ Grant Farmer, superintendent of the 
Vernon plant, Fibreboard Products, Inc., 
Charles G. Frampton, superintendent of 
the Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc., Pomona, 
and Bill Williamson of Shuler & Ben- 
ninghofen, went east together to attend 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association at Cincinnati, O. 
The meeting was held June 18, 19 and 
20 at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel. Also 
attending from the west were Robert 
Petrie of the Black Clawson Co. and W. 
A. Kelly, both of Portland. 


Mr. Farmer in commenting on his trip 
proved himself a thoroughly adopted son 
of the Golden West when he stated that 
he would rather work out here than be 
on a vacation in the east. 
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Northwest or Southeast 


Five mills with but a single goal. Whether made 
from Western Hemlock or Southern Pine, RAYONIER 
PULPS have one common denominator—QUALITY. 


Better Puips for Better Performance 


Exons 





For a continuous domestic source of supply 





EXECUTIVE MILLS SALES 
" FERNANDINA, FLORIDA : 
OFFICES: SOGKIGADE WAAENERTON OFFICES: 
343 Sansome St. PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 122 East 42nd St. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Box Manufacturers Hold 
Twenty-Sixth Convention 


E Twenty-sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Pa- 
per Box Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation was held June 24-26th at the 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia, with a record crowd of 115 
in attendance. This was two more 
than the previous record of 113 at 
the 1938 meeting. 

Each division of the Pacific Coast 
was well represented with the South- 
ern California box makers turning 
out almost en masse to honor retir- 
ing president Tom B. Seebaldt. 

Attending the Del Monte gather- 
ing were representatives of two na- 
tional associations, A. G. Ballen- 
berg, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Folding Paper 
Box Association of America, and A. 
E. Murphy, secretary of the same 
organization; and William R. Kree- 
ger, secretary of the National Pa- 
per Box Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Kreeger addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of “Manage- 
ment Problems in Our Industry,” 
and both Mr. Ballenberg and Mr. 
Murphy spoke to the box makers. 

Other speakers were T. H. Fair- 
child of the San Francisco Employ- 
ers’ Council; J. C. Meyerstein, at- 
torney for the Pacific Coast Paper 


Box Manufacturers Association; 
John Thompson, foreign editor of 
the San Francisco News; and 


Charles Ruble, Standard Paper Box 
Corporation, Los Angeles. 
President Seebaldt in his address 


of welcome stressed the need for 
tolerance in everyday life. “The less 
suspicion and ill-will we harbor,” 
said President Seebaldt, “the great- 
er is one’s ability for constructive 
thought and action.” 


The Annual Banquet, held on the 
night of June 25th, had a South Sea 
motif and was preceded by a cock- 
tail party given in honor of retiring 
president T. B. Seebaldt by the box- 
makers and board mills of Los An- 
geles. 

New Officers 

@ Last year’s officers were moved 
up, Joe O'Reilly of the Standard 
Carton Company, Tacoma, was 
elected president. Mr. O'Reilly 
served this past year as vice-presi- 
dent. Cliff D. Allen, of the West- 
ern Paper Box Company, Oakland, 
who acted as treasurer last year, was 
elected vice-president. Cort Majors 
of Fibreboard Products Inc., Los 
Angeles, was elected treasurer. 

To serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee, Folding Box Division, the 
members selected the following 
men: John Adlesich, Columbia Pa- 
per Products Company, Portland; 
Oscar Bergland, Union Paper Box 
Manufacturing Company, Seattle; 
O. Cort Majors, Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Inc., Los Angeles. They suc- 


ceed Payson Thompson, Howard A. 

Campbell and Frank M. O'Leary. 
New members of the Executive 

Committee, Set-Up Division, are: F. 


L. Dielschneider, O.egon Paper Box 
Company, Portland; O. E. Clarke, 
Clarke Paper Box Company, Los 
Angeles; S. F. Higgins, Acme Paper 
Box Company, San Francisco. The 
retiring members were: L. D. 
Hincher of Seattle; W. H. Kewell 
of Los Angeles; and H. S. Woods 
of Napa, California. 


As director representing the Pa- 
cific Coast Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers Association on the board of the 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, the convention elected 
Fred C. Kewell of the Western Pa- 
per Box Company, Los Angeles. 
Mr. Kewell succeeds Clint Ruther- 
ford of Fibreboard Products Inc., 
San Francisco, who served this past 
year. 

T. B. Seebaldt, retiring president 
of the Pacific Coast Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association, of the 
Hersee Company, Los Angeles, was 
elected to serve another term as di- 
rector for the Pacific Coast on the 
board of the National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association. 


The Resolutions Committee, con- 
sisting of J. C. Meyerstein, F. W. 
Kewell and W. T. Thomas, submit- 
ted the following resolution which 
was adopted unanimously. 


“Confronted by a situation graver 
than any ever faced by any of us 
now living, the committee feels that 
there ought to be some formal ex- 
pression of the association’s recog- 





A RECORD CROWD attended the 26th Annual Convention of the PACIFIC COAST PAPER BOX 
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nition of duty. Its suggests as fit- 
ting: 

“Resolved that we all think hard 
and then stand fast as we see the 
right, and each of us then do all 
that he can do to maintain the 
right.” 

The selection of the meeting place 
for the 1941 convention was left in 
the hands of the Administration 
committee with the recommendation 
that it be held in the Pacific North- 
west if satisfactory arrangements 
can be made. 


Comstock Wins Golf Cup 


@ R. O. Comstock of the Chas. J. 
Schmitt Company, San Francisco, 
won the silver cup in competition 
with twenty-three other box makers 
and supply men which makes him 
the champion for the current year. 
W. W. Huelat won the first flight, 
R. O. Comstock won the second 
flight and the championship, and 
A. E. Murphy, secretary of the 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, won the third flight. 


The scores for 54 holes follow: 
First Flight— Gross H’cap Net 


Ww. W. tee 280 48 212 
Walter Shulken _. 255 42 213 
1. & See 266 $1 215 
HH. bike —...___.. 264 45 219 
W. C. Mattos 249 27. «222 
\.L Oe. 273 48 225 
eS eee 278 48 230 
W. Thomas _________ 273 43~«231 
Murray Brown __......... 284 48 236 
Second Flight— 

Rk. © Comstock —_.. 284 78 206 
Oe A 267 54 213 
WW. See 267 54 213 
A. G. Ballenberg —__- 287 66 221 
R. E. Mullins — 312 90 222 
Charles Ruble 207. F2 225 
oo. ae 296 66 230 
Payson Thompson -____- 312 78 234 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers Association, 
left to right, JOE O’REILLY, Standard Carton Company, Tacoma, President; 
CLIFF D. ALLEN, Western Paper Box Company, Oakland, Vice-President; 
OSCAR BERGLAND, Union Paper Box Manufacturing Company, Seattle, mem- 
ber of the board of directors; F. L. DIELSCHNEIDER, Oregon Paper Box 
Company, Portland, member of the board of directors; HUGH PEAT, re- 
elected executive secretary; CORT MAJORS, Fibreboard Products Inc., Los 


Angeles, Treasurer. 


Third Flight— 


A. ti. Marshy —...... 315 9 2B 
i}. 325 90 235 
Dave. Bet —............ 335 90 245 
W. H. Kewell —__.._ + SEL. -98 . 254 
Walter Reich ________.. 352 90 262 
P. Be. eee 374 90 284 
[a A 376 90 286 


Ladies Entertainment 


@ In the past a committee of men 
provided the entertainment for the 
ladies but for the 1940 convention 
it was decided to appoint a commit- 
tee from the group of ladies expect- 
ed to attend, to arrange for their 
own entertainment. Mrs. Fred C. 
Kewell served as chairman and was 
assisted by Mrs. Cliff D. Allen, Mrs. 
Gus A. Trost and Mrs. R. O. Com- 


stock. 
As a souvenir of the 1940 conven- 


tion the committee presented each 
lady attending with a compact trav- 
eling watch. 


Mrs. H. H. Worth was hostess 
for the ladies’ putting contest and 
was assisted by Mrs. Wm. J. O’Don- 
nell, Mrs. Oscar Bergland and Mrs. 
Hugh Peat. Thirty-three ladies took 
part in the event. Mrs. S. C. Cald- 
well of San Francisco; Mrs. H. C. 
Johnson of Los Angeles and Mrs. 
Cliff Mattos tied with with a par 
score of 18. On the playoff Mrs. 
Caldwell won the first prize with a 
score of 19. Mrs. Johnson won the 
second prize with a score of 21 and 
Mrs. Mattos came in third with a 
score of 24. The consolation prize 
went to Mrs. L. M. Welling with a 


score of 32. 





MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION at the Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California, June 24-26, 1940. 
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$02 GAS for Pulp Mills is now 


produced at very substantial savings x 


Nichols Freeman Flash Roaster installations 
over a period of many years, have proved their 
ability to produce SO: Gas of the desired 
strength by burning iron sulfide con- 

centrates for use in the production 

of sulphite acid in pulp mills 
at less cost than by conven- 
tional methods. 


















Write for copy of Bulletin No. 
205A which describes the process 
more in detail. Upon receipt of the necessary in- 
formation as to your requirements, we shall be 
glad to submit, without obligation on your part, 
recommendations as to how to reduce your cost 
of producing SO, Gas. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. MONTREAL, P. Q. 


Pacific Coast Representative: A. H. LUNDBERG, 3311 FIRST AVE. SO., SEATTLE 
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@ The following registered: 

O. E. Clarke, Clarke Paper Box 
Co., Los Angeles; F. M. O'Leary, 
Eureka Paper Box Company, Los 
Angeles; O. C. Majors and Murray 
G. Brown of Fibreboard Products 
Inc., Los Angeles; T. B. Seebaldt, 
Hersee Company, Los Angeles; Roy 
E. Mullins, Independent Paper Box 
Company, Los Angeles; W. H. Kew- 
ell, Los Angeles Paper Box Factory; 
A. E. Carlson, Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Company, Los Angeles; 
and Charles Ruble, Standard Paper 
Box Co., Los Angeles. 

S. H. Woods, Napa Paper Box 
Company, Napa, California; F. W. 
Kewell, Fred C. Kewell and C. D. 
Allen of the Western Paper Box 
Company, Oakland; Payson 
Thompson, Portland Paper Box 
Company, Portland, Oregon; E. J. 
Farina and W. H. Thomas, Fibre- 
board Products Inc., San Francisco; 
William J. O'Donnell and G. A. 
Trost, Fleischacker Paper Box Co., 
San Francisco; Charles J. Schmitt, 
and R. O. Comstock, Chas. J. 
Schmitt Co., San Francisco; Bill 
Schulte, Schmidt Lithograph Co., 
San Francisco. 

Oscar Bergland, Union Paper 
Box Co., Seattle; Joe O’Reilly, 
Standard Carton Company, Ta- 
coma, Washington; F. L. Diel- 
schneider, Oregon Paper Box Co., 
Portland; H. A. Cole, and George 
H. Jones, Specialty Paper Box Co.; 
L. M. Welling, American Paper Box 
Co. 

Spencer Tilden and Stuart Cos- 
grove, Arabol Mfg. Co.; H. H. 
Behrens, Associated Ink Co., Ltd.; 
Harry W. Brintnall and Walter B. 
Reich, Harry W. Brintnall Co.; 
Walter Huelat, E. E. Eiffert, Lloyd 
O’Connell, Blake, Moffitt & Towne; 
Fuller Clarkson and Cliff Mattos, 
California Ink Co.; R. A. Gates, Ev- 
erett Pulp & Paper Company; Chas. 
A. Kaas, Hampden Glazed Paper 
& Card Company; David Elliott, 
International Printing Ink Co.; Bill 
Egan, Geo. Morrill Co.; D. F. 
Bathelmess, National Adhesives 
Company; M. Waxman, National 
Starch Products Co.; J. F. Nields, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Co.; Ed Ottsman, Orttsman Printing 
Co.; Harold Freemori, Royal Con- 
tainers Co.; Frank L. Linehan, Rap- 
id Electrotype Co. 


H. H. Zellerbach, S. C. Caldwell, 
Philo Holland, C. H. Johnson of 
Zellerbach Paper Company; John 
T. McLean, John T. Robinson Co.; 
Walter Schulken, Walter Schulken 
Paper Stock Co. 


H. H. Worth, secretary, Paper 
Box Institute, Los Angeles; J. E. 


Cox, secretary, Carton Institute, San 
Francisco; Hugh Peat, general sec- 
retary, Pacific Coast Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association, San 
Francisco; A. G. Ballenberg, Mor- 
ris Paper Mills, Chicago, chairman, 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America; William R. Kreeegr, secre- 
tary, National Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Association; A. E. Mur- 
phy, secretary, Folding Paper Box 
Association of America; and J. C. 
Meyerstein, attorney, Pacific Coast 
Paper Box Manufactureres Associa- 
tion, San Francisco. 


Market for Imported Wood 
Pulp in Argentina 

@ Argentina is dependent upon outside 
sources for practically all of the pulp 
consumed in the domestic industry. The 
exceptions are pulp manufactured from 
straw in the plant of Celulosa Argentina, 
Sociedad Anonima, Juan Artiz, F. C. S. 
F., and mechanical pulp manufactured 
by the same company at their plant in 
Zarate. Domestic production of chemi- 
cal pulp has increased from 20,700 met- 
ric tons in 1938 to 50,000 metric tons in 
1939. Similarly the production of me- 
chanical pulp increased slightly amount- 
ing during the latter year to 41,000 met- 
ric tons. 

Imports of wood pulp are not classi- 
fied by types. For the year 1939, how- 
ever, the Argentine Statistical Office has 
for the first time separated wood pulp 
imported for the manufacture of paper 
from that imported for the manufacture 
of artificial silk yarn and other purposes. 
Total imports were 122 per cent greater 
by volume than in 1938. As the imports 
which entered this market in 1937 and 
1938 from the United States were un- 
doubtedly all high grade bleached sul- 
phite pulp for the manufacture of rayon 
yarn, the imports of 1939 for this pur- 
pose are rather interesting. They are 75 
per cent over those of 1937 and some 
300 per cent higher than those of 1938. 
Of course one fairly heavy shipment ar- 
riving during the first few days of 1939 
and another during the last few days 
could account for some of the difference 
but not all. 

The table shown below indicates the 
total imports of all kinds of wood pu!p 


by countires of origin for the years 
1937, 1938, and 1939. 


Argentine Imports of Wood Pulp 
(Metric Tons) 





Country 1937 1938 1939 
ne 599 2236 ....... 
Czecho-Slovakia _ 902 1,177 910 
United States ___ 1,011 428 2,015 
Finland 8,464 5,856 11,236 
Norway 4,875 3,948 2,211 
ee 27,108 24,859 32,705 
0 Sa es ee 98 
0 SE Gaerne sr re 

: | A ae 42,959 38,524 49,175 


Of the 1939 total 1,742 tons were im- 
ported for the manufacture of rayon 
yarn. All of this came from the United 
States. It is noted likewise that the 
United States supplied 273 tons for the 
production of paper. 

With the invasion of Denmark and 
Norway and with Sweden practically shut 
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off from export, the paper industry of 
Argentina is placed in an exceedingly 
dificult position. Few, if any of the 
local factories carry sizeable stocks. Even 
the larger factories normally follow the 
practice of placing their order for a 
given kind of pulp on a yearly basis but 
with monthly deliveries. Consequently, 
there is a great deal of interest in obtain- 
ing pulp from the United States and in- 
quiries are being received every few days 
from local firms wanting American repre- 
sentations for this product, (Office of the 
American Commercial Attache, Buenos 
Aires). 


Chinese Market for Wood 
Pulp During 1939 


@ Imports of wood pulp into China 
during 1939 totaled 4,607 metric tons. 
While this amount represents an increase 
of 44.1 per cent over 1938 receipts, it is 
considerably below the 1936 and 1937 
totals of 13,296 tons and 15,920 tons, 
respectively. 

It is interesting to note that the con- 
centration of import trade at Shanghai 
has fallen off greatly. During 1936 only 
2 per cent of wood pulp was recorded as 
entering at ports other than Shanghai, 
whereas 1939 imports show 72.4 per cent 
entered at Shanghai and 27.6 per cent 
entered at other ports. Well informed 
local pulp importers estimate that the 
demand for pulp for paper-making in 
the Shanghai area is now only 20 per 
cent as large as in 1936 and that the rise 
in prices of imported wood pulp in terms 
of the local dollars due to the increase 
in exchange value of the Chinese Na- 
tional dollar and to increased war time 
costs and speculative demand may fur- 
ther curtail the relatively small market 
which remains. 


Stocks on hand at the end of 1939 
were estimated by leading importers at 
5,000 metric tons including 4,000 of 
bleached, easy bleaching and shredded 
pulp and about 1,000 tons of sulphate 
pulp destined mainly for use by the 
single 5-ton per day mill near Wusih, 
Kiangsu Province, producing kraft paper. 
The carryover at the end of 1939 was 
thus approximately the same as the 
carryover at the end of 1938 though still 
only half of the large carryover at the 
end of 1937. 


Prices of wood pulp of all kinds rose 
approximately 50 per cent in the Shang- 
hai market in terms of United States 
dollars between May and November, 
1939, due to the outbreak of the 
European war, which was followed by 
higher freight and insurance rates and 
the development of speculative demand 
for stocks for hoarding. The year closed 
on a bullish note as a result of German 
and Russian threats to Sweden and Fin- 
land which tended to draw more and 
more men away from pulp producing 
and transporting pursuits in the 2 coun- 
tries last named, which together have 
supplied well over half of the pulp im- 
ported into China during the past 2 
years. 

The outlook for American pulp in 
this market is realtively good. Paper 
mills in Japan are still consuming prac- 
tically the entire output of the pulp mills 
in Manchuria and the transportation of 
Swedish and Finnish pulp to this market 
is both uncertain and costly as compared 
to the transportation of American or 
Canadian pulp. (Office of the American 
Commercial Attache). 
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F elts F or’: 
Leather Board 
Straw Board 
Box Board 
Bristol Board 
Tissue 
Bond 
Writings 
Insulation Board 
Mulch Paper 
Straw Paper 
Wrappings 
Glassine 
Newsprint 
Cellucotton 
Wall Board 
Soda Pulp 
Sulphite Pulp 
Building Papers 
Asbestos Papers 
Cement Shingles 
Blotting 

ys) 
Chip Board 
News Board 
Cover 
Kraft 
Ledger 
Manila 
Rope 
Ground Wood Pulp 
Binders Board 
Toweling 
Condenser Paper 
Bottle Cap Board 
Catalogue 
Envelope 
Container Board 
Hanging 
Coating Boards 
Coating Papers 


Tag Board 





THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


©JPECIALIZATION 


Ours is a specialized business—that of making good 
paper machine felts. It is different from any other 
textile business in the world. 


Our designers, spinners, weavers, research chemists, 
finishers, are all specialists with years of sound ex- 


perience in felt making. Some of them have followed 
their particular line of work for 25 years. 


Machinery, too, is special. Much of it is of our 


own design. 


Our resources and world-wide experience have led 
the paper industry to bring all manner of problems 


to us involving the use of felts. 


If you have an unusual machine condition which is 
bothering you, let us know about it. P erhaps we can 
help you. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Six Months’ Newsprint 
Production Up 19% 


@ Production in Canada during June, 


1940, amounted to 315,343 tons and 
shipments to 338,446 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. Produc- 
tion in the United States was 84,762 tons 
and shipments 85,194 tons, making a 
total United States and Canadian’ news 
print production of 400,105 tons and 
shipments of 423,640 tons. During June, 
30,262 tons of news print were made in 
Newfoundland, so that the total North 
American production for the month 
amounted to 430,367 tons. Total pro- 
duction in June, 1939, was 344,044 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 300,923 
tons more in the first six months of 1940 
than in the first six months of 1939, 
which was an increase of twenty-two and 
four-tenths per cent. The output in the 
United States was 40,082 tons or eight 
and five-tenths per cent more than in 
the first six months of 1939, in New- 
foundland production was 31,920 tons 
or twentv-three and one-tenth per cent 
more, making a total increase of 372,925 
tons, or nineteen and one-tenth per cent 
more than in the first six months of 1939. 

Stocks of news print paper at the end 
of June were 180,569 tons at Canadian 
mills and 17,543 tons at United States 
mills, making a combined total of 198,- 
112 tons compared with 221,647 tons on 
May 31, 1940, and 213,592 tons at the 
end of June, 1939. 


Dedicated 
to help defend 
and help preserve 


as we have helped 
pioneer and build 
the United States 
of America 
i 
PUGET SOUND 


POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 





Wallace & Tiernan Issue 
Microbiological Control 
Booklet 


“Microbiological Control in Pulp and 
Paper Manufacture,” a new 52-page il- 
lustrated booklet published by Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., as- 
sembles under one cover reprints on 
three phases of this increasingly impor- 
tant subject to paper mill operators. 

e first reprint, having the same title 
as the cover, outlines recent developments 
in treatment with chlorine, chloramines 
and cuprachloramines. Of particular in- 
terest to mills manufacturing stock for 
food and milk containers is the discussion 
on “Break- Point Chlorination” the 
promising new treatment for taste and 
odor control. 

Observations in the paper, ‘Promoting 
Satisfactory Bacteriological Conditions in 
the Paper Mill,” are based on operations 
at the Oswego Falls Corporation and the 
Sealright Company, Fulton, N. Y. The 
authors outline methods and controls used 
by certain mills to permit the production 
of a paper with a low bacterial count, 
satisfactory to the public health authori- 
ties for use in food and milk containers. 

Granting that each mill presents a 
specific problem, the authors neverthe- 
less “believe that if these general prac- 
tices are set up in any mill and spe- 
cifically applied to the conditions exist- 
ing in that mill, they will be helpful in 
producing a paper giving a low bacterial 
count.” 

Economies resulting from slime control 
in newsprint production are set forth by 
the authors of the paper “Slime Control 
at the Ontario Paper Co., Ltd.” Full 
mill treatment with chloramine employed 
at this mill is illustrated by detailed flow 
sheets. Charts depicting the percentage 
reduction of total lost tonnage show thar, 
once the proper control point is estab- 
lished and stabilized, the lost tonnage 
may be reduced as much as 60 per cent. 

The booklet contains an unusually good 
collection of photomicrographs of com- 
mon organisms found in paper mill sys- 
tems. In order to bring out the com- 
parative sterilizing efficiency of chlorine 
and chloramines, an interesting diagram- 
matic chart is employed, in which photo- 
graphic reproductions of culture plates 
indicate points on the curves. 

Copies of this booklet, Technical Re- 
print No. 472, may be obtained by writ- 
ing Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


Paper Milk Bottles 

Finally Win in Chicago 

@ After nearly four years of litigation, 
a Chicago court recently issued an in- 
junction restraining the city of Chicago 
from interfering with the sale of milk in 
paper containers. The judge who issued 
the injunction is reported to have said 
that gourds and pottery at times had 
been used for milk containers and that 
he believed the evolution of the milk 
containers should be considered and al- 
lowed to continue. 
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Soundview Sets Fast Pace in 
Modernizing First Mill Unit 





The Stebbins Engineering 
Corporation of Seattle lined 
the six new bleach cells in ad- 
vance of the shutdown period, 
and in five of the six days the 
original unit was shut down, 
Stebbins lined the two-machine 
wire pits, two-machine stock 
chests (both with white tile), 
patched the old bleach cells 
and the white tile lined screw 
conveyor troughs. 





From March, 1940, 
Pacific Pulp 
é& Paper Industry 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
STEBBINS SERVICE 


Materials and men are available at 
strategic points to get on the job, 
whether for a new lining installation, a 
relining, or a repair. 


ip 


Stebbins Engineering 
Corporation 


Textile Tower SEATTLE 


























“Wet end” operation in shade cloth factory of the Chas. W. Breneman Co. 


Uncork the Bottle Neck 
of Your Production Line 


N the manufacture of paper as in the making of win- 
dow shade cloth, the drying operation is the bottle 
neck of the production schedule. 


The first operation in converting cotton sheeting into 
shade cloth consists of sizing the fabric with glue dis- 
solved in water. The cloth that is sized this morning 
must be dry by tomorrow noon. Then it will be painted. 
The paint must be dry by the following morning. The 
cost of fuel needed to develop the heat for drying size 
and paint is reflected in the price you pay for every 
window shade. 


The paper maker must remove more water in a minute 
than the shade cloth manufacturer removes in a day. 
The more water you extract at the wet end of the ma- 
chine the less heat you will need at the dryers. Hamil- 
ton Felts remove more water faster—deliver dryer 
sheets at higher speeds. Hamilton Felts uncork the 
bottle neck of the production line and plug the leaks 
in your coal bin. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a 
Hamilton Felt that will do your work better, faster and 
at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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FARREL 


ROLLS 


Engineered for High - Grade 
Paper Making 


Three outstanding characteristics of Far- 
rel Rolls are important factors in pro- 
ducing uniformly high-grade paper: 


(1) Accurate, smoothly finished 
bodies and journals. 


(2) Scientifically correct shape 
and amount of crown. 


(3) Chilled body surfaces uniform 
in depth and hardness. 


Due to these qualities, Farrel Rolls ren- 
der dependable, economical service for 
many years. 


They are made in any diameter from 
4” to 72”, any face length up to 312”, 
in chilled iron or extra-hard ‘“‘Farreloy.” 


PACIFIC COAST 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
343 Sansome St. 664 Pittock Block 708 White Bidg. 
Agents for FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO., Inc. 
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STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
* 
319 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


©. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


3240 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 











Cavin, Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 
Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


1215 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 





FLAT SCREEN 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


SMITH AUTOMATIC 
SIPHON SPOUTS 


PULSATOR SCREENS 


W. G. E. SMITH 


1024 S. W. 6th Ave. Phone ATwater 0181 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








USE @”) LEAD 


NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 


SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 




















GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
marten Soc. C. E. Am. See. M. =i Inst. Can. 


Cc R Val E. aper and Pulp Mills 
cep itecate “and Steam Power we Me and Specifications. 








Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson___Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze.___.'Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 





A PLUS in Lubrication? 


Yes, it’s Shell’s “Invisible El 
Sap ci eaimiaidialah elnaoen to tennant 
refineries; decades of experience and research by Shell's 
engineers and scientists. It is the aim to make lubrication 
more efficient, more economical for industry. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


















PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 


* * * 


BARKERS *« * * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * * 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















PULP — 


PERKINS-GOODWIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1846 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK 
Suite 3605 


— PAPER 











stainless 45 












blow valves 


For safety 
and 
permanency 








Your inquiries are in- 
vited by our engineer- 
ing and metallurgical 


1500 The Royal Bank Bldg. 


departments. 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


PORTLAND SEATTLE 
2141 N. W. 25th Ave. 2724 Ist Ave. So. 
VANCOUVER MILWAUKEE 





3636A North {4th St. 








FREEPORT 








The FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City, has 
ample stocks above ground of 9914 per cent 
pure sulphur—free from arsenic, selenium 
and tellurium—at mines at Port Sulphur, 


La., and Freeport, Texas. 


Our Pacific Coast sales agents are BAL- 
FOUR, GUTHRIE & CO., LTD., Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. 
(CANADA) LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 











SULPHUR 
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GET THE FACTS on performance . 
of EASTWOOD WIRES in your 
mill and with your operating 
conditions. One cannot bally- 
hoo a wire, but 63 years of 
research has taught us how to 
build wires to meet mill con- 
ditions. e FACTS point to © 
EASTWOOD WIRES..... e 
The Standard of Comparison! @& 


EASTWOOD-NEALLY CORP. 
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a At Belleville, N.J. | Since 1877 a 
“ ey Pacific Coast Sales Agents ae 
Re PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY & 
3 San Francisco * Portland «+ Seattle on: 
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